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itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
rs ere tween me y prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
sat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1854. 


[Prick SIXPENCE. 








Pews uf the Week. 


\VENTS are leading well up to give ¢clat to 
the Queen’s speech in proroguing Parliament 
to-day ; Ministers managing admirably so as to 
part with us under good appearances. Her 
Majesty will be enabled to state that the Turks 
have driven the Russians out of the Principalities ; 
and Lord Clarendon has already stated that our 
Cabinet relies on the good faith of Austria, who 
is declared to be as averse as we are to the esta- 
blishment of the status quo ante bellum. ‘This looks 
like a happy state of things; and the prospect is 
even pleasanter, for we now daily expect to hear 
of coincident grand coups in the Black Sea and in 
the Baltic. But some doubt and hesitation may 
still be entertained. Russia has withdrawn the 
offence for which we went to war with her: for 
what, therefore, are we going tu bombard Bomar- 
sund and Sebastopol? The English nation will 
not find fault with our admirals for being illogical 
in their operations ; but it will be rather illogical 
to destroy Russian fortresses before we have con- 
sidered our object in those proceedings. We are 








| Militia is to be embodied. On the other 
| hand, France accepts war as a permanent 
It has been said that France 
| with the consent of the English Government, has 
' entered into a separate treaty with Austria, gua- 
,ranteeing her, in the event of her joining the 
| Western Powers in active war, the possession of 
| Lombardy against Italian patriots :—will English 
Liberals approve of that? Lord Clarendon says 
that Austria can only be expected to adopt a 
policy suitable to her interests; and how can 
| English Ministers seek an Austrian alliance, know- 
ing what Austrian interests mean? Prussia has 
similar rights of choice of friends; and it is not 
honourable to us that the King and his Ministers 
|ground their reluctance to join the Western 
| Powers on the “ proverbial faithlessness and insta- 
bility ” of England. 
Success, or apparent success, in war and foreign 
| policy, compensates Ministers for their not vic- 
| torious aspect in Parliament. The public” com- 
|prehends and condemns such cases as that of 
| Lawley and O’Flaherty ; and the impression is 
unfavourable, not only to the political pretensions, 
| but to the personal character, of Ministers. The 


| social condition. 


now at war with Russia: what for? That is a| public likewise appreciate the influences which 
question which Austria, master of the situation | have elevated an ignorant and incompetent man 
m consequence of our felicitous negotiations, | into the office of Minister of Health. The folly of 
will now be entitled to put to France and/ the Bribery Bill—a bill to purify a general elec- 
England jwhence the probability that new nego- | tion, and limited to one question—is perceived, 
Hations will now begin, and the possibility that at | the more clearly that the Lords, who can rely on 


Rata OEE 


whatever nominal sacrifice Russia may arrest the 
war, Considering that Lord Clarendon, on his 
own confession, made such a complete miscalcula- 
tion as to Russian movements on the Danube, 
ought we now to trust his opinion of Austria? 
he omission in his otherwise rather confiding and 
singularly simple speech of all reference to Prussia 
will be noticed ; what that indicates is very evi- 
dent. Throughout the Foreign Secretary’s solilo- 
quizing answer to Lord Clanricarde, there is no 
trace of the idea having as yet occurred to him 
ar his colleagues, that the difficulty has begun 
with the Russian evacuation of the disputed ter 


afl- 
tory. Tt may be that the Piissian notification to 
from all we 


taken our Ministers by surprise ; but 
. have recently heard, we have inferred 

that tuc Cabinet has been calculating on a long 
War. Mr. Gladsij7* has declined in a marked 
manner to proffer his ready-270uey maxim about 
war finance as applicable to next year; 2nd it is 
: seven or eight more regiments are 
being Sot ready for the East, and that the 


intimidation, have insisted on improving the mea- 
sure in stringency: the silliness and false pre- 
tences of the Russian Securities Bill were ascer- 
tained before the weighty opinion of the Chief 


the slave-trade, in connexion with Cuba; his lord- 
ship hinting to Espartero that now that Christina 
is down the traflic ought to be stopped; Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, a Long Parliament sort of 
member, commenting pithily :—“ If the Spaniards 
don’t stop the trade, let us make them stop it!” 
The remainder of the parliamentary news affects 
bills hurried through, or hastily dropped, because 
of ‘‘ this late period of the session ;” and even an 
India Budget did not collect a House of more 
than fifteen members. It is considered ridiculous 
and preposterous for a senate to sit more than six 
months; “ popular members” are even as eager 
as Ministers to get into the recess when the people 
cease, except through an unrecognised press, to 
have any control over the governing classes. 
Spanish affairs have merely passed out of one 
state of unsettlement into another state of unset- 
tlement. Espartero, an amiable man, with his 
common sense modified by a papaish sort of feel- 
ing towards the unhappy young Queen, is en- 
deavouring, in the weak benevolence of age, to 
make a mild revolution, and, very naturally, he is 
breaking down. O’Donnell continues the man of 
the crisis, seeking to coerce Espartero into severe 
measures in relation. to those who have sinned so 
seriously against the nation— prominently against 
Queen Christina, who ought to be tried and 
punished. Espartero hesitates : as a constitutional 
admirer of rose-water regimes, he thinks every- 
thing ought to be left to the Cortes—~* 
O'Donnell has a masculine tender~ 


. oa vy to do without 
alto gether; find the 7" ait will probably be that 


Queen * cume in, after more bloodshed— 


nom 





Justice was tendered to the Lords that the law 
would not be worth the paper it was writte~ 
Nevertheless, there is one parliamer* nen 
of the week which has giv wiry incident 


, “age - satisfaction. Sir 
Charles Wood's ate” at of the affairs of India 
indicated how e+ 


: vasiderably the public opinion of 
% ving Englishmen—and on this point 

party” so slightly influences, that Lord Stanley 
| and Mr. Bright work together—has forced Can- 
non-street and Leadenhall-street into generous 
statesmanship. Evidently ‘“ Young India” was 
agreeably surprised by the tone Sir C. Wood 
assumed; and, in their startled satisfaction, they 
were perhaps too complimentary, and made too 
few conditions ; for this party is beginning to see 
that, as a party, it is in its power to compel good 
government of India. Another clear and com- 
forting Ministerial statement was Lord John’s on 


justice-le- 





- _ asabella’s chances disappearing with Espar- 
vero. What then? 

The American news supplies one event. Lord 
Grey appears to have cursed every place he 
touched, and he touched every place he could; 
Greytown (named after him), in the ‘* Mosquito 
territory,” has been bombarded and reduced to 
splinters by a Yankee man-of-war captain, who 
lost his temper with the ludicrous authorities of that 
loculity, The act was infamous, and more stupid 
than infamous; but United States journalism 
| relieves us in England from the duty of protest— 
| they have nearly all denounced the dull atrocity, 
The American news also supplies an exeiting 
rumour, that the Czar has offered to sell to the 
Federal Government all his American territories 
—throwing in a little island by way of what some 
Americans call “a bittock.” 

In America, where the people have something 
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to do directly with the Government, and are con- 
sequently allowed to know what is going on, such 
: and in 
another column the aspects of such a political 
he Czar would gain two 
points in such a sale: he would get money, and 
would injure, and still mong, would. lie vex, 


rumours generally mean a great de 


bargain are discussed. 


England. 


+ 


‘The strictly domestic newgef the week is of a 
character in accordance with ,tlie “ season” —when 


_ affairs are | endedj, The Assize intel- 


gence, English 
trations of our d 


senting itself, with its inveterate 


out at the Live 


thinking of deputations to 


d'état against cholera: a nationa 


modation and medical co 


the patients. 





RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 


Tae New York Herald announces that negotiations 
are going on between the Czar and Federal Govern- 
ment, on the basis of the Czar offering to sell to the 
United States all his American territory. If this be 
true, important considerations will arise; and mean- 
while accurate information as to the territory in 
question is important. Mr. A. K, Isbister, in a letter 


to the Times, says :— 


“Tam in a position fully to corroborate the statements of | 
the Nex York Herald as to the great value of the territory 
in question in a commercial view, and more especially in rela- 
tion to the valuable and important whale fishery which has 
recently been established in the neighbouring seas and islands. 
All the best whaling stations in the North Pacifie are com- 
prised within this territory, and its acquisition by the United 

: Y ew York Herald justly observes, 
‘give their whalers an advantage which would at once en- 
able them to defy competition ;’ not to speak of the immeuse 
political advantage arising from the possession by our Ame- 
rican rivals of so great an extent of sea coast on the Pacific, 
com hemming in the narrow strip of sea coast which 
would then remain to us between Queen Charlotte’s and 
“Yencouver’s Islands, and rendering those possessions also- 


States would, as the N 


lated ‘onable by us in the event of a war. 
Jat e 4 tin too late to draw the attention of our Go- 
trust if is noy .. 


vernment to certain atra.,, 
Government and the Hudson’s: ._, 
anticipate, will be found to afford us the mea 


an effectual bar to the further prosecution of the De, “in 


now said to be in In mence of cera. 


infractions on the part of the Russian Fur Company of the 
treaty of 1825, under which England claimed the cise 
of navigating the rivers flowing from the interior to the 
\ boundary established by that treaty, 
negotiations were entered into by the two Governments and 
by the two fur companies, which led to an agreement that 


Pacific across the line of 


from the Ist of Jnne, 1840, the ;Hudson’s Bay Com 


should enjoy, for a specified period, the exclusive use of the 
coast assigned to Kussia, Steading from 54 deg. 40 min. 
north, to Cape Spencer, near 58 deg. north, in consideration | 
of the annual payment of 2000 otter skins to the Russian | 
American Company; an arrangement which, I believe, 
subsists to the present time, and under which we are, there- 
harbours on the Pacific belonging to Rustin shoe. the linea 
coast beyond these limits is comparatively of little value, 
being blocked up with ice during the greater of the 
year, and therefore little likely to excite the cupidity of the 


fore, at this moment in actual 


United States. 


‘* There can obviously, therefore, be no'transfer of this 
territory, without a breach of engagement with us, before 
the stipulated period expires, and any attempt of this nature 
would: fully justify us in converting our temporary occu- 
pancy of the coveted coast line into absolute possession.” 


rish, affords the usualiillus- 
orable Christianity and me- 
lancholy civilisation. That most serious of all 
questions—-the “ Labour Question” —is again pre- 
tence in 
search of a settlement, under some sad aspects, 
in the exhausted Spitalfields velvet-trade: masters 
and men fighting it out anarchically, and with 
none the less hideous vehemence, that the de- 
basing controversy is as to whether a workman 
shall make 13s. 6d. instead of 12s. a week. The 
last act of the Preston drama has been played 
ol Assizes: the prosecutors 
withdrawing their indictments against Cowell and 
his brother delegates ; and the suppressed people 
being now unequal to gaining attention to the 
inquiry—were not law and justice violated by the 
masters in obtaining the arrest of the delegates ? 
Cholera progresses, here and throughout the 
world. One hundred die daily in London :—the 
Government occupied in seeking a Minister of 
Health among political ong: et public 
the Home-oflice. For 

instance, a deputation from Hackney make Jong 
speeches to Lord Palmerston descriptive of the 
state of the open Hackney brook; Lord Palmer- 
ston replies that it shall be covered by No- 
vember or February! This is very imbecile; we 
appear to have lost a free people’s capacity for 
action. Some weeks ago we ~ ona a coup 
suspension of 

business while our towns were being cleansed, our 
brooks and sewers covered, and hospital accom- 
organised. But 
nothing is being done; what is going on in 
Westminster Hospital is going on everywhere— 
there are not beds and not surgeons enough for 


-“vements between the Russian 
"ev Company, which, I 
“8 of interposing 
~otiations 





which must be of course borrowed in some fi 
lutely necessary for the service of the Present 
provided the Government with a taxing 
us 


PABLIAMBNG OF THE WEEK. 


| COVMREMENT FINANCE. fear. 







On Wi ir’ Ww wer, W he& added’to the available 
n sday Sir! H. Wittoucuey asked Mr. 7 avai surpl 
nses of the wa: 
Gladston w we stood as to finance? Had the ex-| per, ro * ° . ca were estimate] 


pendituggmexceeded Mr. Fo mgmt —— : Pd wien 

it. didg were we to pay y money fox* war— these ex: hat, if they were 

expenditure.of this, andimext year out of nextiyear’s } peace fore the 5th of Apel nese eee en 

taxes? Onpif not, whit would be the natur@ef the enabled completely to liquidate these ex be 

loam? Or if no loamy what sort of taxes? Sir | adding: onpshilling to the national debt. He said tes 

Heary mixed up these pertinent and popullgmques- | course, wittiweferencemerely to the present, without yeas” 

tionsewith.some immatamal rubbish—which not | i r the fufwre, with regard to which wate. 

nec to notice here: oe safes va hepeentured to state was, that eee 
Mr. Grapsrone answered boldly and fully—giving fahifed C madadt ban a A Ay 8th of May had been 

us this his fourth budget for the session, and repeat- probate on the 8th of August. 

ing his old suggestion that the public is never told : : THE WAR. 

the truth in the “ public accounts:” Some languid efforts have been made in the ex. 
“With respect to the public revenue and expenditure, he} PINS Parliament to “screw” some News out of 

did not think he could add anything to what he had stated | Ministers. ; 

to the House on a former occasion. On a previous occasion} On Thursday, in the Upper House, Lord Ciaxp. 

he had gone at great length into this question, and he was | CARDE*made a long speech, in which he 

very happy to say, that though atime of war was necessarily a) the newspaper points of the fortnight, and Dut the 

time of very great uncertainty—uncertainty as to whether the | question, and how do we stand in regard to 

national expenditure would not fall short of the estimates— | ajjiances? There was only one ph in his our 

yet, speaking at the present moment, the 9th of August, he | worth printing; this — Speech 


saw no reason to retract or to qualify any statement he had} . ae : 
made or any expectations he had held out to the House on Public opinion did not act often or easily in that 


the 8th of May, when he made a financial statement in detail etl a it did act the Government were 
upou which the proposal of the Government was made and | *ig"tened at 1b. F 

the subseqnent votes of the House were given. He was Lord CLARENDON answered in some 

bound to say that up to the present moment he was! pompousness, which may be reduced to one or two 
entirely satisfied with the state of the revenue. Per-| facts. In respect to the treaty between Austria and 
haps it would be convenient to te House ge a the Porte, he declined to disapprove of it, 

this opportunity of giving some explanation with refer- “ The treaty was communicated 

ence to the last quarterly statement of the revenue, which | game day the it was signed at Const, bred ly o 


had made an impression less favourable than the facts | nothing of it before, and no instractions wun ale Te 


warranted. It would be recollected that the last quarterly | gtratford uv the subject. Lord 
statement of the revenue showed a decrease upon the qos. | mended the Porte to ra that poser 
terly income, as far as regarded the permanent and regular | weeks or a month after, her Majesty's Government approred 
branches of the ordinary revenue, amouting, he thought, | of the advice which he had so given, Lord “4 
to about 570,000/. Now, he considered it right to show the | commended the adoption of that treaty, because he saw that 
House how dangerous it was to form a judgment from state- | jy jts preamble, as well as in its articles, it om a 
ments of this character, which were very partial in their form, | nected with all the proceedings that had — * 
which were, perhaps, not as happily arranged and adjusted | Vienna and with the principles which were matte, 
as they migit be, and which he sincercely trusted they | Vienna protocol, and because he found nothing in it to pre. 
should succeed in improving. With regard to the whole of | vent the Sultan from taking such méasures as he 
this 570,000/., that apparent decrease was entirely fallacious. | fit for re-establishing his authority in those Principali 
(Hear, and a laugh), He would explain to the House why | or from taking any part he pleased in ccouiad tere 
it was fallacious. In the first place, it would be recollected | the withdrawal of the Russians. Our ia 6 
that last year this House had been pleased, upon his motion, | Austria, when we heard of the annonncement of her inten 
to pass a bill relating to metropolitan advances for metropo- | tion to enter into the Principalities was, that if Austria was 
litan improvements, the first effect of which was that in the going into Wallachia—evacuated by the Russians—for the 
second quarter of 1853 a sum of about 140,U00/. was paid to purpose of proceeding on to Moldavia, in order to drive them 
the credit of the land revenues of the Crown, being due to! out of that province, that convention would be fulfilled; but 
it in consequence of the transactions of former years, That} that if she was merely going to occupy the province upoa 
140,0002., of course, had nothing whatever to do with the | jrg being evacuated by Russia, then we did not think she 
revenue of the year. But althougt: it had nothing to do with | would be warranted in so doing, unless invited by the Porte. 
the real revenue of the year it formed a part of the apparent | y},¢ Austrian answer was. that their object would be to re- 
revenue of the second quarter of 1853, with which, of course, press anarchy, to restore order, and te reat the 
the second quarter of this year was compared. Therefore, | authority of the Porte, and that, once entered, they would 
from mye “yma deficiency = ey ae os oa second | resist by force of arms the return of the Russians.” 
uarter of this year we must deduct this 140, on ac- tis 
count of that purely fictitious increase in the land revenues | He then proceeded to state the present position of 
of the Crown in the corresponding quarter of last year. affairs. The Austrian Government had been in- 
There was another item to which it was also necessary | formed officially, that Russia had evacuated botl 
he should direct the attention of the House. On the 6th| Principalities. 
of April in the present year there was a fall in the tea] And I have great pleasure in statiog that within the 
duty. Of course, it was the desire of the trade to release | Jast thirty-six hours, ‘and consequeutly since the evacuation 
at the earliest moment a considerable quantity of tea. The} of the Principalities was known at Vienna, notes have been 
principle upon which the Customs’ Department acted, when | exchanged between her Majesty's Government and the Aus- 
there was a desire to take out a large quantity of any com-| trian Government, which will show, when published, that 
modity at a reduced duty and at a very early hour, was to| Austria hasas little intention'as we have ourselves of returu- 
receive the duty in respect of that commodity on the pre- ing to the status quo.” ( Cheers.) 
vious day. The consequence of this was, that no less a sum iis went-enc— 
than, he believed, 233,000/., which was entirely due to the = hs ie 
revenue of the second quarter of the year for goods taken | ‘‘ My lords, I am not about to enter into any ene 
cut on the 6th of April, went into the revenue of the first | fence of Austria, or to attempt to explain the motives of 4 
quarter of the year, being received on the afternoon of the | policy, but I must say I see no reason to retract any ~~ 
dth of April. And don’t say that this money was really due | of mine with respect to the probability of Austria dignity 
to the revenue of the first quarter of the year, because the | that manner which a due regard for her honour, -% wld 
tea duty lad been stagnant in the first quarter in expecta- | and her interest would entitle us to expect that Avstria is 
tion of the remission of duty. That was perfectly true, | act. I entirely agree with my noble that her own 
but there was a much greater stagnation in 1853, pro-| an independent Power and has a right to pursue aa 
longed from December, 1852, to May, 1853. Here, there- | policy in her own way, and that we have no right te any 
fore, was a further snm of 233,000/, which was due to the | Plain of her doing so. Whatever may be — Powers, 
second quarter of 1854. This took away at once 370,000/, | sacrifices that may have been made by the ota 
out of the 570,000. of apparent decrease. ‘Then, again, the | I entirely deny that our policy has been ia any font 
quarterly statement, made up for the information of the | dent on the policy of Austria. She —— ge y pa 
public, referred to England and to» Scotland, but did not | alert in her movements as we eould desire, her arm raf 
refer to Ireland. If it had referred to Jreland, if it had | not have been ready so soon as we could have : 


had no doubt would be fully pans) 

















given the revenne of the united kingdom— which was | to bring that army up to the state of efficiency in ge 
* course what they had to deal with—they would have | ow is, was certainly a work of time and + 
®. the revenue of Ireland for the quarter an inerease | poliey of Austria, as my noble friend says, et 
seen 1a. ‘ave disposed of the whole of that 200,000/.,| by her own interest, just as that of France Leon 
which would .. _~ “set, upon the revenue of the quarter, | must, in she same way, be guided by their interests; 
80 that, in point of ».. sing the revenue of a period of | interests of Austria are more complicated and more te 
although they were compe. ~ *-4 of peace, although they | nistic than those of France and England, + + - - 
war with the revenue of a peérw “ith a period of cheap | lieve Austria will overcome all those tricks and mam 
were comparing a period of dear money». eriod of cheap | Which have been played off to paralyze her action." — 


money, anda period of dear bread witl'®,. ~—sstances * natve ‘ 
bread—yet, in spite of all these unfavourable citeu. 4” r ee a a Mg * ish Go- 
the revenue of the second quarter of this year, from per.» PY" 8 ge ht Russi a ps fm to get 
nent sources fairly estimated, was equal to the revenue of | Ve. en Song ussla mean ied anay. 0 
the second quarter of last year, notwithstanding the great | ¢> Cons.autinonle, and that the a A once of 
reductions of taxation which had been made. That, he con-| gest instance, were meant morely for the defe 
sidered, was a very satisfactory statement to make to the that capital. But, to his astonishment, the 
House. With regard to the iy — o_ = = mer had conquered! 

think it was desirable to repeat the figures which he ha : ee 2 

laid in great detail before the House at a early period of the} ‘ The allied armies are therefore now rer” y, and have, 





x d those ™ : - 
session. He must, however, correct the hon. baronet when | perhaps, already commence: "ure jmportant opera 
he declared that he (the Chanieellor of the Exchequer) had | tions to which my _ frien?) nas alluded. Then, on hd 
laid down the principle, that the cost of the war for the year | Baltic we have certain!” (64 of the finest and most r 
was to be paid ‘out of the taxes of that year. On the con-| fleets that evey jeft the shores of any country. 


trary, the House would recollect he had always pointed out ; great Success is not to be obtained against a Power that ob- 
that it would be impossible to raise the new taxes within the | stinately refuses battle, an@ shuts up his fleets within 
year, and that therefore a temporary advance of money— : walls; yet those ships are blockaded and useless; and 
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— what the amount of our trade is, and how | estates. These loans had been borrowed under the Saree 2 revenue 


and retaining our 
thing, that in this great 
r ships are tted to ride onevery sea 
4 tbe = Crocheted and free from danger. 
Rassian ships are so blockaded our trade fiou- 
1 may say that, in consequence of their ships 
we consider the trade of Russia as 
My I am not able to quote prices, 
friend has done, - sighs to the terms 
pertain Russian ctions can rou © this coun- 
ee oe that none of them come from the 
me jn the Baltic, though some ef them may come 
Pack Sea. But when we consider the great 
from of carrying Russian products overland—that, for 
as { ain informed, Russian tallow, brought from 
increased from 107. to 20/, a ton—it cannot be 
that mach business will be cartied on at that price. 
— too, that fhe trade with Russia is usually 
Wome oman, aglsh capital; that English capital has 
indispensable for their production and for bringing them 
been iat and that thint has entirely ceased: and that all 
im of the country has, to a great extent been para- 
whilethe want of markets has ogres the Rassian 
Writ af al that he had to depend on to meet the 
expenses to which he is subject. Now, I know these are not 
herdic results, but I feel sure they will do what my 
friend thinks so desirable—they will create more pres- 
‘gure-on all classes in Russia, and will exercise an effect on 
which I agree with him does exist—far 
than if Sebastopol or Helsingfors had fallen, 
snd our national vanity and ambition been thereby gratified. 
sree ay hat it 1d t ] 
co said s, that it would be useless to 
anne say what weld be the conditions on which we 
may make bat we are of opinion that the object of the 
war is to attain a just and honourable, and—as feras human 
foresight. can procure it—a lasting peace; and we believe 
that no peace whatever ean be just or honourable, or likely 
to be lasting, that doesnot secure the independence and in- 


- 


tegrity of the Turkish empire—that does not make the 
Ottoman empire a part of the general system of European 
policy—that does not protect the Ottoman empire from 
menace, and secure it from danger. ‘ae rs.) I say, with- 
outithis, peace would not be just, or honourable, or lasting; 
and; inorder to get these objects, we desire the co-operation 


éf other Governments, but we ure not depending on them. 
Franee and England will not relax in their efforts, They rely 
on their own resources, on tle justice of their eause, and on 
the support which they receive at home; and, though we are 

to jate for peace, we are determined never to do 

we get evidence of bond fide intentions and a willing- 
ness to those conditions which we feel to be just, and 
whieh of Europe is entitled to obtain at our hands. 
( Cheers.) 


ih mel were present, though this was the 
mM. tattdid Ministerial speech of the session. | 
ENOUMBERED ESTATES WEST INDIA BILL. 

On going into committee on this bill, on Monday, 
some interesting conversation took place. 

Sir J. Paxtxoron complained that the return which had 
becn made in compliance with the motion of the right 
honourable member for Coventry, as to the repayments 
made on the Hurricane Loan advanced to the colonists of the 
British West Indies in 1831, had been made in an incorrect 

and didnot represent the actual repayments which 
had made, the real balance due being only 460,0002. out 
of the 1,000,000/. advanced, whereas the return would 
leave it to be understood that the balance was 200,000. or 
800,000/. above that amount. The right hon. baronet pro- 
tested against the harsh manner in which he described the 

n to be acting towards the West Indians, from 
‘whom it was sought to extort more than could be fairly de- 
tmanded from them, and which in fact would amount to, 
if enforced, absolute confiscation of the estates of the pro- 
ge If the Government pressed for the pound of 
aaa if they sought to extract from these estates all that 

be. got from them, the result would be that in St. Vin- 
cent alone, out of 23 estates no less than 18 would be alto- 

confiscated and taken away from the owners. If the 

Nest ‘were now in the same state as they were at the 
time these loans were granted—if West India prosperity had 
never been diminished, the Government might then very 
an the whole amount of their debt. But the 

effect of legislation on the part of this country had 
been toreduce the West Indies generally toa state of poverty 
and ruin, on the ground, as was urged, of public policy, and 

What was due to the welfare of the pong of this country. 
these loans had not been recovered, had not the people of 

uutry been repaid in another shape? What Fad they 
in the interval by the fall in the price of sugar? 
alone the saving effected in this way might be cal- 
at upwards of 3,000,000/—a gain effected by the 
of the unfortunate West India proprietors. The sug- 
made on the part of the debtors to the State was, 
their ve debts should be lowered upon a fair and 
in the same ratio as their estates had 
lin value, There might be some difficulty in 

bat in itself the proposal seemed to him a 
He did hope the Government would meet 
eration in a fair and liberal spirit, and 
not act upon the letter of the law or in the 
tch written by the Secretary of the Trea- 
in w t gentleman had declared the Government 
Willing to accept what would be, in a great number of 
actual confiscation. 

Watgor could not say he thought the right hon. gen- 
had taken a wise course in bringing this matter 
~~ =e the present time, for all the effect . 
> wou to create hopes which must necessarily 
disappointed among the gattice who had obtained these 
; byes fom uneertainty in which the West India 

been kept as to the intentions of the Govern- 
been very prejndicial to the improvement of their 
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the 2nd and 8rd William I'V., in the year 1832 or 1838. By 
the terms of that act, these loans were to be repaid im ten 
years, but before that period expired Parliament extended 


the term for ten years further. Not satisfied with that) 


lenient treatment, in 1848 that 


passed an act 


the annual payments during oe last ten years were ex- | 


tended for five further. term expired in August 
last. It then thei duty of the 

to determine in one way or another what should be done with 
regard to these loans. It was quite obvious that, if the 
question had been still left open, not only would the existi 
proprietors have been unable to obtain aa Rane = their 
estates, but that the interest of individuals would be rather 
to allow these estates to deteriorate than to be improved. 
The Government, indeed, had been distinctly informed that 
this was the direct result which ensued from the want of a 
settlement in this matter. The duty of the Government, 
then, in order that these islands might be to some 
measure of , Was by some means or other to bring 
all these claims to as early a conclusion as possible. They 
had found that it was impossible to apply a common rule to 
all cases. The principle adopted by the Government had, 
however, been this—that if a person show that he was 
prepared to pay as much as the Goverament would be able, 
through an expensive and what might be called a harsh 
mode of tfeatment, ultimately to obtain, then they would 
feel justified in accepting a sum of money considerably 
less than the actual value of the estate, but not smaller than 
the amount which the estate would bring to the Government 
if they foreclosed their mortgage. He thought this was a 
very just and wo srw to act upon, and one which would 
be thought satisfactory by the publi 


| 


i 


c. The 1 prm- 
ciple they had laid down, and which the Eachoquer Lose pas 


Commissioners had communicated to the parties, was that 
they were empowered to extend to 1859, and no longer, the 
payment of these loans, and meauwhile they were prepared 
to receive applications for ding and settling them in 
any way most convenient to the proprietors, The fuir and 
liberal spirit in which any such propositions would be received 
might be judged of from the fact, since last year, in Jamaica, 
out of 56 estates the Exchequer Loan Commissioners had 
succeeded in bringing into a fair way of settlement, by sale 
or by payment, no less than 41. One fact which ought to be 
known by the Honse was, that _—— had gil mgr en 
upon the ruin of others in the West Indies, in order to get 
the Government to give up theirelaims. Would the Govern- 
ment be justified in throwing away the public money in any 
such way? All he could say was, that where an original 
bond fide debtor and owner of the estate made a proposition 
to the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, such a proposition 
would be received with every desire of settling the cliim in 
the most liberal spirit. He hoped, therefore, the right hon. 
gentleman would be satistied to leave the matter in the 
hands ef the Government, with an assurance that, while they 
would endeavour to dotheir duty to the public, yet that where 
there was a bond fide disposition to settle the matter on the 
Be of the proprietors, and no disposition to speculate, the 
exchequer Loan Commissioners would receive any such 
applications with every possible desire to meet them fairly 
and liberally. 

Mr. E. ELnroe must say that the manner in which the 
right honourable gentleman opposite (Sir John Pakington) 
had characterised the whole ot the dings on the part of 
the Government appeared to him exceedingly just. The hon. 
member said that, if the West India proprietors would pay 
as much of their debts as the Treasury could by any process 

listea to any 





exact frem these estates, Government would 

applications which might be made to them. Now, he agreed 
with the right hon, gentleman, that this was a petty, 
oppressive, and vexatious proceeding. He concurred with 
the hon. gentleman in thinking that it was worse than use- 
less to have the sword suspended any longer over the heads 
of these unfortunate debtors, and that the matter should be 
settled now, once and for all; but the case of these poor 
West India proprietors was a very hard one, and had met 
with very little sympathy either from that House, from the 
Government, or, he feared, from the public at large. A 
system of artificial prosperity had been founded in the West 
Indies, and founded upon the worst principles—slavery and 
protection. We had taken suddenly away the basis upon 
which the whole fabric rested; the fabric had fallen, and 
irretrievably fallen; and while this was going on, instead of 
taking to ourselves the blame of the system from which all 
these miserable consequences bad issued, we scolded the 
victims, treated them in the manner now pro by the 
Treasury ; and their casegjtogether had met about as 
little consideration as it was possible to conceive. 

Sir Gzores Grey said their business was to lock to the 
public interests here; and the public interest was that the 
public’s money should be repaid by those who had bor- 
rowed it. 

Mr. V. Scurry made an. excellent tion: Foroed 
sales of the estates would probable ive. og a loss to the’ 
ee more ad —s the yd but he ome: 
this result might, in some degree, be prevented through the 
civeulation of capital among persons desirons to become pur- 
chasers, by allowing a portion of the purchase ay he 
remain out upen negotiable securities m the adtare of j 
debentures, 

THE INDIAN RUDCET. 

On Taesday the House of Commons (numbering 
at the time fourteen members) resolved itself into a 
committee on the Indian Revenue Accounts, when. 
Sir C. Woop, as President of the Board of Control, 
delivered his budget, in falfilment of a promise made 
last year. It was a statement of the financial eon- 
dition and general progress of India; and he followed 
up by certain resolutions (following the precedents 
of former years) relative to the income and charge 
of the several presidencies of India, and the general 
charges in India and at home, the difference being 
the ultimate surplus of the Indian teverue. After 


us, 
the charge, 2,847, 
net revenues of 





large. The year 1851-52 was - 

plete statement, but he had an estimate for 1852-53, which- 
een a - 
say that in 
of a deficiency, the revenue esti- 
mated at 26,586,9262, and hae 1612, 
leaving a probable deficieney of i 

fied some of the heads.en which 


revenue or an increase of 


and stated the future 
the 


peets of the chief sources of ineome— d 
revenue, to which no addition could. be ; the opium 
duty, which was uncertain, he did not calculate upon 


a diminution of the demand in China; salt, and Customs— 
concluding that there was little prospect of an increase of 
Indian revenues, and as little of a diminution cf 
The great item of was the army; but, notwithstand- 
ing our lgte increase o! pe in the Punjab, Pegue, and 
Nagpore, only two European three native regiments had 
been added to the army, which was small compared with the 
forces of native states. Our whole Indian army amounted 
to 320,000 men, while the few native states maintained 
398,000 men. Upon public works, judicial establishments, 
and education, an increase of expenditure must be incurred. 
In one item a considerable reduction had been effected, 
namely, the interestpaid on the Indian debt, the peat mass 
of which had been converted from 5 per cent. to 4iper cent., 
realising a saving of 830,000, in the face of one war 
concluded and another commenced. Sir Charles then took 
a view of the ral state and progress of India. 
territory acquired in Ava, rich in products of various kinds, 
was likely to become a valuable pone, as well as Nag- 
yee had lapsed to the British Government b; 

eath of the Rajah. The tribes in the north-west of Indi 
had at length been coerced to submission; friendl i 
had been established with the chiefs of North i 
and there was ev: next year he 
able to make a similer pene eer with reference to Dost 
Mahomed Khan and Cabul. The Shah of Persia had pro- 
fessed, and had hitherto maintained, an unbroken i 
in the war with Russia. Lord Dalhousie, he was happy to 
say, had been enabled to turn his attention to the internal 
improvement ef India. Sir ©. Wood enumerated some of 
these improvements—the increase in the salaries of native 


a 


F 


ai 


ju and the advancing them to higher situations; the 
amelioration of gaols, and the suppression of dacoity. He 
likewise gave some striking details of that great undertaking, 
now completed, the Ganges Canal, and of the administration 
of the Punjab, which in three years had recovered from 


a state of disorder and settled in yes pine pea 
ments reduced, obnoxious a 
te cages with native sgeney. Pe P] 
works executed at Bombay Madras; at 


Some comments followed—the House of 14 appa- 
rently being satisfied. 
gretifontion to the eyeech of Sir C. Wood, which 
i to ir C. w 
would be hailed by the people of India Dy omy | 


so as to improve their ené@rgies and enable to 
fill the Exchequer. 

Mr. J. G. Patmazamore hoped the attention of the 
right hon. baronet would be turned towards the at- 





some preliminary observations upon the form of the 
aecounts, and upon the reasons which rendered it 


of the country to the The im of 
developing the production of cotton in could 
seatcel bowen tens, at oe ae 
Tt s would be improve ; 
of the Godavery. % writers 


liad expressed an opinion 
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e resolutions were agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE ARISTOCRATIC SYSTEM. 

On Tuesday, Mr. F. Lucas took advantage of a 
technical opportunity to call the attention of the 
House of Commons (about 50 members present) to 
the “ Edmund O’Flaherty case.” 

The words of the notice on the paper were these :— 

“ On consideration of the Consolidation Fund (A) i 
tion) Bill, as amended, to ask a question of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to the office of the Special Comunis- 
sioner of Income-tax in Ireland; and to call the attention of 
the House to circumstances connected with the appointment 
of persons intrusted with the collection of the revenue.” 

The reasons which had induced him to give this 
notice were, said Mr. Lucas, these:— 

“ There had been for a considerable number of weeks past 
in the public journals statements of a very painful and un- 
pleasant kind, that a certain gentleman who had been ap- 
pointed, it was understood, ty the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, about a year and a hal , to a place of great trust 
and confidence, had absconded—or, at least, had left the 
country—having, as it was stated, committed forgeries to 
the extent of from 14,0002. to 20,0007. He did not say that 
these forgeries had been committed, but the public journals 
did say that they had been, and by a gentleman who had, 
not much more than a year ago, been appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to a place of great trust and 
confidence. He had waited, week after week, in the hee 
that some other person would bring the matter before the 
House, but, no one having done so, he had felt it to be a 
duty to mention the matter, at however late a period of the 
session. On the 5th of July last, a statement was made in 
the Times newspaper that this gentleman, a Special Commis- 
sioner of the Income-tax in Ireland, had absconded under pecu- 
liar and not very reputable circumstances. This statement 
of the 5th of July was oo in the same journal on 
the 12th of the same month, at much ter length and 
in much fuller detail, and it was distinctly stated that this 
gentleman had quitted the country, having committed 
forgeries to the extent of between i4,000/. and 20,000/. 
Mr. O'Flaherty, the offender in question, had, before the 
Dungarvan committee, sworn that the appointment had been 
conferred upon him by the right honourable gentleman 
wholly unsolicited by himself, or by any of his friends or 
acquaintances ; that he had never in his life applied to the 
Government, — or indirectly, for any place on the face 
of the earth; and that the appoimtment had been conferred 
upon him by the right honourable gentleman as a purel 
volantary and unsolicited pledge of the right honourable 
gentleman’s personal friendship for him. Now, if the right 
honourable gentleman contradicted this sworn evidence, and 
told them that there were correspondence and testimonials 
in connexion with this appointment to which he must refer 
before he could explain the matter, most assuredly, he would 
take the slightest word of the right honourable gentleman in 
preference to the sworn evidence of the ex-Special Commis- 
sioner of Income-tax. (‘ Hear hear,’ and laughter.) The 
appointment of Special Commissioner of Income-tax in Ire- 
land was one of far higher im nce than the commissioner- 
ships of income-tax in England, involving more responsible 
functions, and conferring far higher powers. It was a place 
of very great trust, of large discretion, of extensive authority, 
which gave toa dishonest holder the opportunity of com- 
mitting almost unlimited fraud, and to a partisan holder the 
opportunity of committing the utmost wrong and injustice 
towards political a. By the porta. | compositions 
for income-tax, allowances, exemptions, and in fifty other 
ways, the Special Commissioner of Income-tax in Ireland 
had the means, were he base enough, of perpetrating 
any amount of fraud. The holder of such a post ought 
to be a man by his social position above the temptation 
to dishonesty, and by his personal character above the 
suggestion of partiality or unfairness. But how stood the 
case as to Mr. O'Flaherty? Was his pecuniary position 
such as to render him exempt from all suspicion of fiabi 
to temptation? Why, so far from his possessing the quali- 
fication of 5000/7. of real, or of 2002 per annum of personal 
property, everybody, at the time of his appointment, knew 
that he was a man who had no property at all; that, on the 
contrary, he was a man weighed down by debt, that he had 
not a single farthing in the world clear of his heavy debts 
and —oe—e itself a sufficient reason why he should 
not have nominated to the post, contrary to the whole 
spirit of the act—while, as to the strict impartiality which 
should characterise such an officer, poten we knew that 
Mr. O’Flaherty’s sole recommendation to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s pat been his unhesitating devotion to the 
Goverament as a political gecrinee, his unquestioning activity 
as @ political agent. He himself no personal knowledge 
of Mr. O'Flaherty, but from his knowledge otherwise of that 
gentleman, he was onect to say that there was no man 
in Ireland to whom he should have been more unwilling to 
submit his — accounts; and he was to express 
the belief : at this feeling was shared by in that 
country who were itically to the whom 
Mr. O'Flaherty been typi Did ‘the right hon. 
gentleman mean to say he did not know, at the time this 
most unlucky appointment was made, that the object of his 


patronage was dabbling, was wallowing in bill transactions 
—was utterly and ho) ~ Nee insolvent? This, 
all that had "dinee, ee 


t ppened since, was quite a sufficient condem- 
nation of the appointment. , The 4 ointment of Mr. Stonor 
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most hi 
one admitted that the appointment of Mr. Lawley S 
reprehensible, but every one conceded that the motives for it 
were of the highest and most exalted character ; and so the 
motives for the appointment of Mr. Edmund O'Flaherty, a 
dabbler in bill transactions, a furious 


the slightest confidence, might have been the most high and 
honourable, although the appointment itself was a most re- 


| made by the House of Lords in an opposite sense to | 


ility } 


sibility of making a crusade against the franchise of 
the poorer class of voters rest with the House of 
Lords. 


the discussions upon this bill, believing it would be 
ineffectual without the ballot; but he approved the 
omission of this clause. Voters should come to the 
poll at their own expense. 


and honourable that could be eaepends every 
w 


resolution of the House of Lords limi 
yy was most 


for passing bills, observed that the defeat ot ‘e 
would be no real loss; he believed it would bill 
mockery and delusion, and he should move 

tinue it for twelve months only. 

Sir J. Pakincton thought it was not for 
or character of the House that, in the 
August, with a bare quorum, it should 
upon to reverse a determination which 
arrived at by a full House. He should vote 
motion of Lord Hotham, even if its effect would 
to defeat the bill, which he believed, with Mr, be 
combe, would prove a delusion. 


litical partisan, a 
in whom no class of his fellow-citizens could place 


the credit 


prehensible and damning proceeding.” 
Mr. Guapstone replied very quietly, and cleverly 
evasively. Why had Mr. Lucas given him only one 
day’s notice of this motion? Why had Mr. Lucas 
not waited until Mr. O’Flaherty’s brother, a member 
of the House, was in his place? (Mr. O’Flaherty, 
M.P., would take care not to be present—so that the 
question is—why did not Mr. Lucas wait till next 
session, or the session after that?) Mr. O'Flaherty 
had ceased to be Income-tax Commissioner before 
he absconded, the office having been abolished: Mr. 
O’Flaherty had not taken any public money: and 
what had Mr. Gladstone to do with Mr. O'F.’s 
private misdeeds? As to Mr. O’Flaherty’s character, 
previous to the appointment being made, it was re- 
presented to him (Mr. Gladstone) as first-rate. 

“ With regard to his fitness for the office, he (Mr. Glad- 


Mr. Ma inxs supported Lord Hotham’ motion 
called for an explanation of the ex i ang 


been proposed and supported by 
this House. 

After a few remarks by Sir C. Burrery 
the Lords’ amendment, and by Lord R, Gente 
in its favour, the motion of Lord 7 


° ae was nega- 
stone) had taken pains to obtain the most competent person, tived upon a division by 78 to 21, 

and he had consulted the Secretary for Ireland, who recom-| Lord Horna then, in conformity with the inti- 
mended Mr. O'Flaherty, whom he had believed to be a re-| mation he had given, moved that the House do ad- 


spectable person, and he knew nothing of his partisanship. 

e was a brother of a member of the House who was spoken 
of in terms of warm esteem by persons on whose judgment 
he placed the firmest reliance.” 

The subject would then have dropped; but Mr. 
Disrak t did not fail to remind the House that this 
Mr. O’Flaherty was the person who, on the occasion 
of the Keogh scandal, was offered as evidence (on his 
“ honour”) that Lord Naas, Mr. Disraeli’s Irish 
Secretary, had offered the Irish Solicitor-General- 
ship, under Lord Derby, to the Mr. Keogh, for 
whose appointment by Lord Aberdeen the Coalition 
was attacked by Lord Derby’s Lord-Lieutenant. 
Mr. Disraeli asked—Did any one believe that now? | 

No one answered :—not even Mr. Keogh. 

The subject did then drop. 


journ, and this motion was likewise Negatived 
: division by 84 to 16. "pon 

Mr. Hume moved that the debate be adjourned, 

Lord J. Russe.u expressed a hope that the ques. 
tion would be fairly decided upon the issue, 
the House would agree or disagree with the Lordy’ 
amendment. 

After a further discussion, a third division took 
place, which negatived the motion for an adjourn. 
ment of the debate by 81 to 15. 

Lord Horuam thereupon moved that the House 
(which was getting thinner and thinner) do adjourn, 
and this motion being negatived upon a division, 

Mr. Matins proposed, as a compromise, as no 
|notice had been given to absent members of the 
| subject of discussion, that the debate should be 
: rH peipeny ae | < < stes —_ Thursday. He accordingly moved 

This bill was read a third time in the House of . aS . 

Lords on Monday night. A slight debate took place a — of > —> wotil Tiemsneneaenene 
with reference to the clause legalising “ travelling | = advantage to Lord Hotham: the give 
expenses,” to which the Marquis of CLaNRIcarDE | Oe ee aan ae ee proronatit So 
strongly objected. Ultimately the Duke of New- | 7° P 1. 2 ie "bill 3 id men 8 
CASTLE, to the astonishment of the House, undertook | ert is 7 i. . + bw aes “di . 

to withdraw the clause, thus leaving the law to re- tived oP any va + semi A th, pe oy ead 
main as at present—that is uncertain. There was a| . er f sa tes " =e “ fate. a 
division; but four peers only voted for retaining the | 1 Tord Hi oo brent | the adjeeanas of the 
clause. : 

The Lords’ Amendments were taken into consi- | debate; but, at the — phere yw 
deration in the Commons next day: Lord Joun R coal aaa ae th ti A + rey ‘ 
Russe. mildly moving that these amendments be wen aad cau ie nd wt th pes. 7 a of od 
agreed with, suggesting that, “at that period of the soem ‘ond Lord Hotham th be withdrawing 
session,” there was no time for disagreement. A long | his opposition Se 
ee ocean adverted to what he considered a P — 0 ” ‘tt i ae a 4 
singular and almost unprecedented position in which | clon of the 26th clause, with the eter 
this motion placed the House, and to the manner in | ments, was ageend to, 
which, and the time at which, the amendments were THE RUSSIAN SECURITIES BILL. 
made. He had never yet seen, he said, a Minister! Tpis pill came before the Lords on Wednesday. 
ask the concurrence of the House to an amendment| Jord Forrescue moved a resolution, suspending 
standing orders, and calling upon the House to con- 














that in which he had repeatedly spoken and voted, | .; adi 
and, in effect, to stultify itself. The only resource | pemeed ya ln > The Don 
for those who objected to the omission of the 26th | «4 ; bill ia the 
clause (relating to travelling expenses) at this mo- | rm ix a ~ aeite the -, wate 
ment was the extreme measure of moving an ad- | rendered very neneueny sa abou of the existing state of 
journment; but he implored the noble lord not to} the law. He would be sorry to recognise the ial neces- 
reduce them to the alternative of either taking a) sity of such legislation, but the bill had been denuded of 
course most repugnant to their feelings, or of making | many of the objectionable provisions which he had reason to 
a base and pusillanimous surrender of their conscien- | believe it contained when it was originally presented to the 
tious duty. He moved that the further considera- | other House. He would be most unwilling, either for him- 
tion of this particular amen@ent be deferred for a| %!f or on the part of the Government, to throw any ob- 
month. stacle in the way of a measure which was dered necessary 
Lord J. Russert observed, that the clause in by the other House of Parliament, with the area 
question was not in his bill when first brought in, 
nor was it a primary object of the measure. When 


er Majesty's Government in ni the interests 
e 
the subject of the declaration was discussed, it was 


this country in its conflict with Russia, wished to state, 
am, tha the subject to which = bill —s 
not been neglec jesty’ ernment. 
considered that there should be a clear definition of | an pean te asks soe “the Exchange in 
what were legal expenses, and he had therefore | country and in other countries that Russia was 
advised the House to agree to this clause, legalising 
travelling expenses. The motion of Lord Hotham, 
if carried, would of course defeat the measure. 


endeavour to contract a loan, her Majesty's Government, 

without a moment's delay, took the opinion of the law officers 
Mr. Hirpyarp urged the necessity of insisting 
upon the retention of this clause, letting the respon- 


this 
it te 


of the Crown as to how far it would be legal for British sub- 
jects to have any concern in such a loan, the obvious inten- 
tion of which was to enable a foreign Power to raise 
adverse to this nation and Crown. |The law officers gave ® 
distinct and positive opinion that any British subjects who 
were parties to such Sins would be guilty of high aor) 
Thereupon, without twenty-four hours yy the noble 

at the head of the Foreign Department wrote to all our 
Ministers at foreign courts, and to all our consuls abroad 
desiring them to give a public intimation that 
subjects would incur these Lary penalties if they involved 


themselves in any transactions connected with 


Mr. Hume said he had hitherto taken no part in 


EE 


- taken on the 

The Speaker having explained to Lord Hotham | !°®- To show that these steps were neni 
: . instant, le might mention that some time back replies 

ay the effect of his motion would be to defeat the h : ig Rn 2 ine the United States of America, 
’ i i i ; t out agents 
Lord Hornam said that was not his object, which it pcre en gy te ot Government had also 

was merely to prevent the agreement of the House| communicated with the Ministers of this country at 

in the omission of this particular clause. Courts, instructing them to make earnest to 








was a most reprehensible act, but the motives for it were the 





Mr. T. Duncomng, after strongly condemning the! Courts to which they were accredited, desiring those Courts 
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utmost ir power t throw obstacles in the way 
’ ar ics as it was at variance with 
metal or of alliance existing woe o 
question Majesty's Government. Although 
were siready he by the Government 
the transactions 


nt 


to which this measure was 
he believed that the reduction of the of- 
in these securities, under certain circum- 
crime of high treason to that of misde- 
render it more easy to’thwart the objects of 
feeling that the bill could do no harm and 
| he hoped the House would consent to 
friend, and allow this bill to pass.” 
ion being agreed to, the second reading 
Lord CampsBeLr, without opposing, 
out certain absurdities in the bill, and 
aid in framing some new clauses. Some 
ensued; and Lord Campbell at last 
out,—He did not wish to throw the slightest 
in the way of the bill passing, but he assured 
the House if it was adopted in its present state it 
would not be of the slightest value. 
This gave the Duke of Newcastve the excuse re- 
uired to sneer at Lord Palmerston. 
1 He certainly should [not consent to pass the bill as it 
after the opinion given by one of the learned judges of 


in its present condition it was uttely useless. 
propose was, that it pass through all its 
last, when the assistance of his noble and 
ight be obtained, and a clause drawn u 
re effective in the cases referred to, which 
the third reading, thus giving sufficient 
down to the other House, and to be 

back and passed. 
was agreed to, and the bill, having passed 
its various stages, was ordered to be read a third 
time next day.” 

Other considerations appear to have prevailed; 
for, next day, the bill was passed without esssential 
ifications; the opinion probably being that the 


bill was not worth improving. 
SPAIN AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

On Wednesday Mr. Hume asked some questions 
about the slave trade, and the state of things in 
“There was now a new Government insti- 
tuted in Spain, and the principal promoter of the 
slave trade to Cuba—Queen Christina—had been ex- 
pelled from that country. The present, therefore, 
was a peculiarly favourable period for effecting the 
total suppression of the traffic on the part of the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba, and he was sure that 
Espartero would give his best assistance towards this 
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object 

Lord Joun Russert seized the opportunity to 
offer some hints to Espartero. He asserted that the 
trade was going down, and that in Cuba the importa- 
tion was being at last officially discouraged: and he 
then “ n ” Espartero. 

“Tn February, 1854, orders were issued there of the most 
——, under which all slaves recently intro- 

were to be liberated; and Mr. Crawford expressed 

himself as having full confidence in the sincerity of the 
orders which had been 80 issued. 


Further orders to the 


subject to penalties; and under this regula- 
istrict officers, who had offended against it, 
In May, also, 600 negroes, who had 
landed, and placed on an estate where it was imagined 
would not be interfered with, had been released by 
the governor, with the full sanction of the tribunals. It 
cnt in that, if such measures were rigorously 
into effect, the importation of slaves into Cuba must 

t was quite true that the venality of the 
were employed under the Spanish Government 
10 Cuba had, to a very large extent, frustrated the efforts 
which had been made to suppress the trade; but, as had 
been observed by his hon. friend, the Queen Mother of Spain, 
who—the fact was, unfortunately, too notorious—had been 
Promoter of the slave trade to Brazil, had been 

new Government had been instituted in 
doubted not would give its energetic aid to 
in view. General Concha, who had been 
-General of Cuba, would, it might be 
, zealously co-operate; and the Duke of 
now at the head of the Spanish Govern- 
reason to believe, would leave no measure 
same purpose. He had long known that 
known him as a man of the greatest honour, 
liberality of sentiment. He was quite sure 
ld do all in his power to put an end 
and corruption in Cuba which had so long 
ve trade there ; and her Majesty’s Government 
the duke, and upon the new authorities in 

the credit of their Government would be for- 
ul traffic were to be continued under the 

y way or device, of the Spanish Government. 
Ministers would urge as strongly as possible, 
Fo wee upon the new Government of Spain 
effectually putting down that traffic. Lord 
the Foreign Secretary of State had from time 
upon the Spanish Government, that earnestness 
was only needed to enable that Government to sup- 
the traffic, as other countries had suppressed it. His 
friend need move no address on the subject, he might 
assured that her 
Watchful eye on the 
Motives of interes 
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Majesty’s Government would keep a 
_Matter; and that, setting aside all 
t which they might have, they felt that the 











total suppression of this trade and the consequent civilisation | 
of Africa were objects deserving of the utmost end 





however, to believe that we are 
t ds the as to 





to accomplish. 


Sir Josaua Wa.mstey said, with evident disbe- 
lief in the efficacy of these courteous insinuations,— 
“the English Government should try coercion if no | 
other plan will succeed!” 

Russtan Securrries Brii.—This bill was read a third | 
time in the House of Commons on Monday. : 


Boarp or Heacru Bitt.—This bil] was by the | 
Lords on Tuesday—the standing orders inst receiving 
bills so late) being suspended, politely, on the ground of ur- 


gency. 





TESTIMONIAL TO MR. HUME. 
Tats week Mr. Hume reached the great Radical 
success of his career:—the Whigs have presented 
him with a portrait; and the City of London with 
the freedom of the city in a gold box even more 
valuable, being worth 2001. 

The deputation from the subscribers to the portrait 
went up to Mr. Hume’s house, in Bryanstone-square, 
on Monday. Mr. Hume, with Mrs. and Miss Hume | 
(the poetess), and others of his family, received the 
company. The deputation included four Whig | 
Ministers: Lord John, Lord Palmerston, Sir C. | 
Wood, and Sir William Molesworth. Lord John | 
read the address (which is to Mrs. Hume):— 

“‘Madam,—I have the honour to present to you a full- 
length portrait of Mr. Hume. This portrait has been painted 
by that distinguished artist, Mr. Lucas, at the request of a 
large body of subscribers, among whom are seventy-five 
members of the legislature. I will mention a few of those 
who have held conspicuous situations in the councils of the 
Crown, or who have guided in critical moments the delibera- 
tions of Parliament. Among the former are Lord Palmers- 
ton, Lord Broughton, Lord Panmure, Mr. Disraeli, Sir 
George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, and Sir William Moles- 
worth; among the latter are Mr. Cobden, and many others 
whose opinions have great weight both in Parliament and in 
the country. The list of those who share in the sentiments 
of the subscribers, but whose names do not appear, would 
indeed be a long one. It would comprise the whole Liberal 
party, and many whose views do not agree with those of | 
that numerous party. The sentiments to which I here 
allude are those of respect and affectionate regard for one 
whose services to his country have been able, indefatigable, 
and disinterested ; who, through a long career, has never 
been turned aside from his path by the calculations of 
selfishness or the animosities of political strife; who has sup- 
ported without forfeiting his independence, and opposed 
without provoking personal hostility. To the members of 
the Liberal party long engaged, though with various modifi- 
cations, in the same task of political improvement other 
recollections will occur. They will recal the time when dis- 
ability on account of religious difference was the rule and 
not the exception; when the green mounds of Uld Sarum 
had their representatives, and the thriving community of 
Manchester had none; when by prohibition and by duties 
the common food of the people was restricted in its passage, 
and burdened on its entrance; when the popular cause was 
“earn ve: and men of liberal views proscribed. Mr. Hume 
1as laboured long, with perseverance, with courage, with 
energy, to change this state of our laws and of our legisla- 
ture. More especially in the cause of economy and retrench- 
ment his untiring efforts have been pi an 
ful. The voice of the people has encouraged his efforts, and 
a spotless reputation is a part of his reward. The conscience 
that he has served his country as an honest and disinterested 
patriot will, we all trust, brighten his remaining course, and 
after the heat of the day give calmness and serenity to the 
evening of his honourable life,” 

“Mr. Hume said—My lords and gentlemen, I assure you, 
on behalf of Mrs. Hume, that she is deeply sensible of the 
great and unexpected compliment which you have thus paid 
tous. No person has been more desirous than herself to 
see this country prosper, or, at the same time, less inclined 
to meddle in political affairs. It has been otherwise with 
me. I have for a long period been actively engaged in 
public life; and a stern sense of duty has often compelled 
me to differ from those with whom I was desirous of co- 
operating; but, my lord, I can assure you, that no man can 
have more regretted the necessity of such differences than 
myself. It is, however, a great consolation to me to look 
back to the period to which your lordship has alluded, for 
I recollect with pleasure that an humble subaltern in the 
ranks has aided in bringing about the changes which have 
taken place in favour of civil and religious liberty, In all 
matters I have been guided by one general principle—the 
interest of the many. (Cheers.) Before I entered Parlia- 
ment I adopted the principle—not at that time very much 
in favour—known as Bentham’s principle, that, namely, 
of securing for the greatest possible number the greatest 

sible advantages which good government could afford. 
Grom the hour that I first entered Parliament that has been 
my leading principle. I have always been anxious to promote 
economy and retrenchment as a means of lessening the 
burdens of the people, and of making the administration of 
public affairs honest and pure; and had that system been 
more fally carried out, we should have been spared many of 
those scenes which have recently disfigured the aspect of our 
representative institutions. My lord, I am now an old man. 
It is forty-three years since I tirst entered Parliament, and 
for the last thirty-six years my political life has been un- 
interrupted. I have undoubtedly committed many errors in 
its course, but my faults have not been those of intention ; 
and it is most gratifying to me, towards the close of my 
political career, to see around me on this occasion not only 
those with whom I have acted, but many also who formerly 
differed, or still continue to differ, from me, who no doubt 
feel that we had the same object in view, though our means 











of attaining it may be different. And it is pleasing to me, 


best calculated 
Nothing, my 
see so many ~ me 
a compliment so unexpected so far —— to 
which I am entitled. Numerous as are of > 
peewee which I have at different - 
erent parts of the country, I reckon none equal in value 
to that which you have now conferred upon me. 
only say further, that this portrait Sees 
in some 


i 
| 


designed to be public ——— 
pon peters have consulted together on the subject ; 
as no 


constantly than that of educati 
year 1811, when I was a member 
School Society, at a time when we had still to dispute 
question whether education for the masses was a or 
evil, it has appeared to us, more especial] 


public question has ee oe a attention more 


5 


an 
: ly as I had the 
honour of being a member of the first council of pyar | 
College, that nothing could be more gratifying to us 
than to see my portrait placed in that institution. (Cheers.) 
Having been for years a membér of its council I know how 
much that institution has done to raise the standard of edu- 
cation and the qualifications of instructors th t the 
ag and I hope the council will es which 
Mrs. Hume desires me to make of a is portrait under 
their care and at their disposal. hy and gentlemen, I 
have only again to thank you for the kindness which you 
have shown me, and to assure you that nothing can 
the im ion it has made; and I trust that no act of mine, 
while 1 continue my labours, will tend in any degree to 
forfeit the feelings of friendship and esteem which you have 
honoured me with.” (Cheers. 

The portrait is to go to University College—that 
being regarded as the fittest place for the memorial 
of a man who has been forty years a member of the 
House of Commons! 





OUR CIVILISATION. 
At the Chester Assizes, Sarah Featherston was 
charged with the murder of Joseph Chadderton 
Featherston, her son, aged eleven months:— 

“ The prisoner, who is a respectable-looking girl, not quite 
twenty years of age, has followed the business of a dress- 
maker at Stoke, near Crewe, for some time past. About 
two years ago she was seduced by a young man, who after- 
wards deserted her. She gave birth to a male child, and 
about two months since the prisoner put it out to nurse to a 
woman named Hannah Latham. The pri had been pro- 
mised inarriage by another young man recently. The 
was a very sickly one, and as no money had been paid by the 
mother for its maintenance, Mrs. Latham said no 
longer keep it. Accordingly, on Friday morning the 28th 
ult., the prisoner fetched the child from the nurse, i 
farther was seen of it until the following Tuesday morning, 
the 1st inst., when, as the constable of the district was pass- 
ing a small pit near the Shropshire Union Canal, close to the 
nurse’s residence, something in it attracted his attention, and 
he took from it the bod a male infant. The frock was 
pinned over its head, and two half-bricks were fastened within 
the frock against the head. The child was quite dead. After 
her apprehension the prisoner said to the special high con- 
stable, immediately prior to her being taken before the coroner, 
‘I wish you to tell Mir. Edleston (a solicitor) that he need not 
attend, for I am guilty of the crime; it is of no use me deny- 
ing it.’ For her defence, it was stated that the 
father died in a state of insanity, her uncle is at present in a 
lunatic asylum, her sister is an idiot, and it was said that she 
(the prisoner) had attempted some months ago to commit 
suicide. The eee! that the death might have been 
caused by a fall, and that the unfortunate mode of getting 
rid of the body, adopted by the prisoner, was in order to 
the shame of a public funeral, was pressed upon the con- 
sideration of the jury by the learned counsel for the ° 
She was found ‘ Guilty,’ with a s to 
mercy. His Lordship (Martin), having put on the black eap, 
passed sentence of death in the usual form. The recom- 
mendation to mercy should be forwarded to the proper 
quarter, but at present he could hold out no hope. His lord- 
ship was very much affected while sentence. Mr 
Swetenham then pleaded the prisoner's  preenancy, and a 
jury of matrons was immediately empan They found, 
after seeing the prisoner in the gaol, that she is not quick 
with child. 





A Presbyterian clergyman has been in a di 
ful position before the Longton magistrates. in- 
formation charged the Rev. John Magee Martyn with 
being the putative father of a male illegitimate child, 
of which Sarah Felicia Holmes, a Sunday-school 
teacher, and an exceedingly good-looking single 
woman is the mother :— 


“Miss S. F. Holmes, the complainant, a young female, 
apparently about twenty-two years of gave her evidence 
in a firm but very becoming manner. e substance of her 


statement was, that she was a milliner and straw bonnet 
maker living at Hanley, and knew the Rev Mr. Martyn, 
defendant, who was the minister of the P; jan church 
in that town. She became acquainted with him by going to 
his church and being a teacher in his Sunday school She 
considered herself engaged to defendant six years ago, and 
during that time he had promised her marriage. Their 

ings usually took place in her father’s honey a8 they were 
generally left together in the front room, had met the 
rev. defendant at other places, and had walked out with him 
about three times. On the 15th of October last she gave 
birth toa child. The complainant here detailed perioclecs 
of repeated intercourse commencing at the latter end of 1852, 
and continuing over several months in the following year, and, 
in answer to questions from the magistrates, she stated that 
such intercourse took place in her father’s house, the de- 
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James Burrel, a soldier, billeted:at a public-house 
at Whitehaven, got “friendly” with the landlady, 
made her drunk, and then ravished her, or attempted 
which. The case has been 
tried at Cumberland Assizes this week: the prisoner 
found guilty of attempt, and sentenced to twelve 
motiths’ hard labour. — 

At the Guildford Assizes, Ann Berryman, a young 
girl, a dressmaker, has been tried on a charge of 
concealing the birth of her child, and acquitted. She 
had been seduced; became pregnant; there was a 
premature birth of a dead infant, and, to hide her 
shame, she burnt the body and buried the bones! 


At the Lambeth Police Court, Sarah Seymour has 
been a character this week. She isa young girl in 
love with a young man; being on board a Thames 
steamer she sees her young man, on one of the piers, 
in eompany with another young woman: in her 
jealous despair she throws herself into the river, 
and is only saved after great efforts. The magistrate 
lectures her, she cries, is very sorry, and is dis- 
charged—to make inquiries about her young man. 








The woman Brough, the heroine of the “ Esher 
tragedy,” has been tried this week for the murder of 
her children, and found “ Not guilty, on the ground 
of insanity.” Dr. Winslow gave evidence which 

this result on the jury; and what he says 
is of general application in all such cases :— 

*In answer to a question put by Mr. Bodkin, Dr. Winslow 

an opinion, from what he had heard in the pri- 
soner’s case, that her brain was structurally disorganised, 
and he said this would render it much more disposed to be 
affected by any moral shock. He went on to say that the 
mere fact ef an enormous crime being committed without 
any apparent motive would not alone induce him to come to 
the conclusion. that committing it was insane; 
but he adh posta me reas any ane. Soe ens Sane 
lation wi t any motive, at it appeared 
u ssiica Ilna Wt Een abtiiciesemmbtele here an fps 
ectionate terms, he should certainly think ot gn 
Jacte it was an indication of insanity; but he should not 
ithout regarding all the 


positively come to that conclusion w 
other surrounding circumstances. 

“Upon being gpm y: Winslow said he was of 
opinion that, at this moment, the prisoner was sufferi 
from disease of the brain.” = 





At the Ti Assizes, two men have been 
tried, and fownd guilty of being ringleaders ina riot 
of the Roman Catholic population of Nenagh against 
some ian missionaries, who were out that 
way “proselytising.” This was the third time the 
men had been tried; the two previous juries being 
so afflicted with religious partisanship as to be unable 
to come to any verdict. It appears that the prose- 
lytisers-were “stoned” by the mob; and impartial 
spectators cannot but approve of such treatment in 
such a case. 





At Ayr, one evening lately, a party of three 
women and one’man were seen walking together on 
the beach, and separated, the man taking his position 
barely out of pistol shot ; and, to the surprise of on- 
lookers, he commenced stripping as if going to bathe. 
sale se was ge by a on the 

spectators w: one women 

to divest herself of her clothes. The man hing 
lady half-way, and, to the amazement of all who 

gave her his. arm, and slowly 
micusly marched into the sea knee deep. 
Adult baptism was the key to this proceeding; for 
the man, after pronouncing some gibberish, immersed 
his companion over head and cars, pronouncing 
a benediction, they slowly ‘returned to their Tespec- 
tive places. The party went off singing psalms aloud. 
Subsequent inguiry brought out the fact that the 
dipper is a Mormonite, a disciple of Joe Smith, and 
the dippee is a.newly-made convert.—Greenock Ad- 
ver liser. 
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A Mr. O'Keefe, alias O’Keel, “an Irish gentle- 
man,” has been before the Marlborough-street ma- 
gistrate on a charge of obtaining 500/. on false pre-' 
tences, from a spinster, Priscilla East, residing at 
Bedford-place, Ruesell-square. The false pretence 
was that the gentleman would marry her; the fact 
being that the gentleman couldn't, being already 
married. They were opposite neighbours; and their 
acquaintance had been made by ogling one another 
across the street. The money had been obtained in 
small sums, from time to time; the circumstance 
that the swain had a wife in existence not being 
found out till the last. 





Miss Kaul, a German lady, was walking along 
Long-acre, a “street boy” ran behind her, and put 


an ignited lucifer match under her petticoats; they | 


caught fire: and the flames were with difficulty extin- 
guished. The boy had done it in the mere spirit of 
mischief: and he was sent to goal for fourteen days. 
T he sagacious magistrate said: The boys of Lon- 
don were London’s greatest curse. They were 
brought upto no trade or calling, and were encou- 
raged in every species of mischief by their parents. 
If he had the power, he would order this boy to be 
well whipped.” 





‘A Mrs. Briggs, of Chelsea, was delivered of a still- 
born child: Mr. Briggs gave the body to a woman, 
with 2s. 6d. for its burial: the woman put the body 
into an old box, and walked to a cemetery. Meeting 
a friend on the way, they went to drink, spent the 
money, and, in a state of drunkenness, reeled about 
the street: the box falling, the child rolls out into 
the street, and a police case is the result. 





A Bradford Jury, in an inquest on the body ofa 
woman who died of cancer in the breast, have re- 
turned a verdict of Manslaughter against the prac- 
titioner (unqualified) who had attended her. He 
had professed to cure cancer “ without cutting,” and 
was largely employed inthe neighbourhcod. 





A man of the name of Dean hung himself in Liver- 
pool this week, because, for two or three months, he 
had been unsuccessful in his search for employment. 
In the letter which he left addressed to his wife, he 
excuses the act on the plea that he was starving. 





NOTES ON THE WAR. 
Aw expedition has sailed from Varna; and, accord- 
ing to the Times, who speaks authoritatively, this 
expedition is to land “on the heights of Sebastopol,” 
which is to be besieged by sea and land. 

News is daily expected from the Baltic of the de- 
struction of Bomarsund; French troops landing, 
English ships bombarding. 

The Russians have retreated beyond the Pruth; 
and both Principalities are, probably, at this mo- 
ment free of Russian soldiers. Omar Pacha is in 
Bucharest. 

These are the great facts of the war; the diplo- 
matic facts:are supplied by the speech of Lord Cla- 
rendon in the House of Lords on ‘Thursday night. 





Before leaving Bucharest, Prince Gortschakoff 
assembled the Boyards, and thanked them for the 
manner in which they had treated the Russian troops 
during their stay in Bucharest. The general added, 
that strategic reasons induced him to quit the city, 
but that it was not improbable he might return at 
an early period. 





This is Omar Pacha’s address: —“ Romanen,— 
When the Russian troops before Silistria learned that 
Iwas marching against them at the head of :80,000 
men, they retired. I am now going to cross the 
Danube, and hope, by God’s help, to drive back our 
and your enemy to Bessarabia. Be united one with 
ey Your situation will shortly improve.— 

Ak.” 





Adlerberg arrived at Frateschtiat the time that 


'| Gortschakeff was drawing up his plan of retreat. 


At:this interview a rancorous and violent discussion 
took place between the two generals of the Czar. In 
tlre presence of his aides-de-camp, Adlerberg up- 
braided the prince with an aimless neglect of his 
duty, and even intimated that he was guilty of 
cowardice. The prince, who, like most Russian 
officers, is very irritable, would hear no more, but 
said that Adlerberg being merely the courier of the 
Czar, his duty was to deliver his despatches, and 
receive the answer; further, he had no business in 
the camp. To this Adlerberg, who is more of the 
courtier than the warrior, answered tranquilly that 
he would rather “‘be a conscientious and faithful 
courier, than a beaten and retreating general.” 





‘In the Black Sea a circumstance has taken place 
extremely disgraceful to the allied navies; a Russian 
war-steamer, the Vladimir, got out of Sebastopol, 
steamed to the Bosphorus, making an attempt to 
capture an English steamer; destroyed some Turkish 





vessels. on her way back, and home 
and unchased by either Tiendoeet It 
a bold deed; and the captain of the Viedinir mt 


be remembered among the heroes of the 
war. 





The French admiral in the Baltic has addressed 4 
very Frenchy proclamation to his sailors, The fol. 
lowing is the most salient passage :— 

“Thé Russian fleet keeping close at home appears ' 
solved not to accept the combat offe fleets of te, 
allies. Before Ononstadt our work ph An i tt 


‘to sink 
blockade of 600 leagues of coast. The Emperw ni 
willing to-allow this to be'so, His Majesty has selected sca 


designated an important object for our efforts and. 

Lam havpy in telling you this, The brave Genet iae 
guay d’Hi is at hand, with 10,000 of our Vabiant troope, 
The Emperor sends his eagles to join our ghi cand show 
the northern regions what the powerful will of France, 


armed for a noble cause—the t ‘of the weakest, and. 
liberty of Europe—can do.” es stile 





The Constantinople correspondent 
Deutsche Post gives a sad account ot te a 
army at Kars, Sarif Pacha, the lee 
is represented as a man without i 
or the least military knowledge. Theteare sinister 
rumours that European officers have been fired at 
by the irregulars, and of some of them having been 


publicly massacred. 


z 


l 





“Private telegraphic advices from Berlin, 
on authentic information, state that itis the menaced 
situation of the Crimea and the other mariti pro 
vinces of southern Russia, and that aloneywhich has 
induced the Czar to withdraw his the 
Principalities. The Russian regimentsi i 
and Kherson are to move in all possible haste to the 
Crimea, while those in Moldavia march to,ogeupy 


their places.” 





‘ — French generals have died of cholera:at Gal- 
ipoli. 








“In addition to Lady Erroll, who remains with 
her husband at Monastie, the following ladies are at 
| Varna:—Mrs. Carpenter, wife of the Colonel of the 

Forty-first Regiment; Mrs. Wrottesley, with her 
husband, the Hon. Lieutenant W: , RE; 
| Mrs. Galton, wife of Captain Fre oe 
lment; Mrs. Jubilee, wife of Captain J 
| Mrs. Scott, wife of Colonel Scott, of the re- 
| mains with her family at Therapia, where there is 

quite a little colony of English “ grass prin- 
cipally attached to officers of the navy.” 








The Naib, Sheik Emin, brother-in-law of 

| reached Constantinople yesterday, per Scheisser, 

, having conferred at Varna with the authorities and 
commanders of the 2uxiliary forces. ‘The Sheiklanded 

| at Bakshe-Capon, with a retinue of mountain war- 
riors, and thence proceeded directly to the Porte, 

| where he was received with open arms by the Grand 
Vizier and all the great functionaries. object of 

this visit is unknown, but it appears that the Cau- 
casus is in a state of the utmost commotion—that it 

| is impossible much longer to restrain the mountain 

| tribes. 

| Accounts from Belgium state that, as aproof of the 

| conviction of the allied Governments that the war 

| with Russia will not finish this year, contracts have 

| been made at Hamburg and other places for the 

supply of the shipping and troops, during the whole 

, season of 1855. The King of Sweden, in an interview . 

| with General Baraguay d’Hilliers, upon being 

| complimented by the latter, with an at 


| the same time, of the sincere desire of the allies to 


| have his Majesty’s active co-operation, is stated to 
| have asked, in note whether it was expeeted that 
| he should set his army in motion against 

and bear the brunt of any probable check in an 
enemy’s country, when the allied troops had been 
five months coining to the scene of action? “We are 
not told how this reasonable objection was'met— 
Morning Advertiser (City article). 








A Bexevorent Expeprrion To THe Bartio— 
The Messager de la Charité says:—“ We are informed 
that five Sisters of Charity have set off for 
to form part of the expedition to the Baltic. 
are to be placed on board the hospital ships, where 
they are to attend on the sick.” 





Tue Great Suavixe Questron remains in ‘this 
wise—Lord Raglan will issue no order on the subject, 
but the officers and men of the first division may 
wear moustaches, yep they must ory their 
Brigadier Bentinck was very anxious 
ant 4 of the moustache to.a week’s produce, stat 
which he recommended ¢lipping with scissors; 
the Guards have got their own way, the mous- 
tache is to be allowed to attain the 





ment nature permits in each case. 
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Loan.—Rumours are again flying about 


THE LEADER. 


SPAIN. 


lt. ea 


oe a a a 


| 
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bo yrkish loan. ‘The Times’ City article says: 
A oy understood that the Turkish Government 
- te a small loan in this country, and 
sill contempt have been already arranged with 
at the and Messrs. Palmer, Mackitlop, and 
Rumours, however, which were circulated to- 
Go. j subject, were incorrect as regards the 
jntended terms.” eeeiiieametath 
‘writer of the same article voured, in 
™ Times, to makesome amends for his past 
yesterday's render the loan impossible in London by 
attempts Turkish credit, and pointing out those 
writing SP which entitles her now to do what all 
pag eee states have done —acquire a public 
other that something is at last being 
yor and that we may soon expect to see Turkish 


stock on "Change. 


—_ 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


aratan Loax IN Lomaarpy.—aAll letters from 
TnaAc jast now are filled with protestations against the 
Lomond arnatary loan. It is ditticult, indeed, to con- 
‘ve how the Government is to succeed in obtaining 
ceil : . 65 i, 
contributions to the amount of 65,000,000 dorins 
lation notoriously disaffected, and utterly 
pot in confidence in the good faith of the Government, 
ee od i very peculiar system of financial policy. 
Ne doubt under other circumstances, the terms offered of 
Bio sot hari r for 100 florins stock, allowing 17 per 
taking 95 florins pape’ I 
oat ium on payment in metallic currency, and 5 per 
terest onthe loan, are-so favourable, that no difficulty 
pent a tenn hand in raising the sum required, not - 
- : embarrassed state of almost every person 
in the ki But, as things exist, these terms are con- 
sidered but small inducements in Lombardy to risk capital 
r: ‘Austrian loans. _ Impartial readers of history will not be 
es ised at this @iffidence on the part of the LombarJo- 
Vevetinos but the Government has already provided against 
the backwardness of such persons as guardians of 
miners, trustees of charities or other public institutions, 
sequestered estates, &c., by issuing injunctions to 
Soe ase that if they do not forthwith contribut 
that if they do not forthwith contribute 
Sil avaiable funds to the Government loan they will be held 
ilty of maladministration,” as would elsewhere be thought 
instifiable menaces ; and in the case of some of the 
ea maniened who excused themselves by saying they 
had no money and many liabilities, the answer was, “* Where 
there are debts there must be credit.” —7imes. 

Tux Naroteon Fetes in PAnts.—Louis Napoleon will 
not be at the Paris féte in honour of St. Napoleon on 
the 1 He has <p ee —— to be reeant ata 
all atBayonne, fixed for that day; his excuse being that 
he cannot be long absent from the Empress, The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times says:—“ Though the /éte will go on 
all the same, yet the absence of the Emperor on such an 
gecasion is rematked as strange, and various causes are 
assigned for it, more or less doubtful as to their accuracy. 
It has, indeed, been circulated that it is fear of the cholera 
which prevents the Emperor from returning at this moment 
to the capital, but the visit to the Pyrenees during the 

summer had decided on long since, and the Emperor, 
President of the ublic, did not quit Paris in 1849 
ing the period that the chol 1 with iol 
pe att € cholera ra e¢ Wit 1 nost violence, 
doubt his feelin, any pasillanimity on that score, 
even if there were cause for it. 

Tue Panis Exuwrmoyx.—The Atheneum says: The 
edifice in the Champs Elysées preparing for the Fxposition 

next is now in a state that some opinion may be 

year - eo oF y 
formed of its effects, proportions and distribution. 
leading idea to be a vast oblong central hal!,—since 
‘thong the Bn galleries and double aisles are wide, and the 
former ave.abundant in the amount of space which they 
Tp Se nature of the composition they are so shut 


i 





2 


The 


off from the central portion as, in no point of view, to be com- 
manded by the eye in conjunction with it, This separation 
is ou the story further aided by the heaviness of the 


iron-work, which, unless it be decorated with remarkable 
skill, bids fair to produce the effect of a wilderness of 
colomns.aud cross-beams in deep shadow,—so intricate as 
to all intimation of the area betwixt them and the 
Then, the distribution of light and shade—or, 
to speak more exactly, of glare and gloom—may offer 
ies of detail which it will require as much ingenuity 
as foresight.to cope with. In the central hall,—although 
it is tole glazed with ground glass,—the affluence of day- 
lightand sunshine may become dazzling. Jn the side aisles, 
on the floor, light is so sparingly admitted that 
subdivision will be almost impossible in anything higher than 
dwarf partitions. ‘To eyes accusto to the Orystal 
Palaces at Knightsbridge’ and Sydenham, the central hall 
of the Parisian building will seem deficient in height,— 
While the curves of the iron-work in the roof, when viewed 


M Certain positions, have an appearance which is more 


Fi 


‘ singular than satisfactory to the unscientific eye. The outer 


0f the building, which is solid stone-work, offers 
fess matter for doubt and question. It is simple and 


Tar Ke or PorvuGa axp Tur Jews.—The Cologne 
, States that the King of Portugal, during his late 
“visit to Amsterdam, having been iafurmed that the Portu- 
guseJews in that city formed a commune apart, and had a 
Tesvene to themselves, visited it, and promised the chief 
commune that, on his return to Portugal, he would 
tohave the old Portuguese Jaws which banished 

S repealed. 


all Jew: 

The king of Saxony has had an ignominiously unroyal 

death, Travelling heme from the Munich Conterence to 

Dresden his ae was upset; and in the struggle and 
t 


Esrartero has formed his cabinet, and, already, 
there are rumours that he and O’Donnell are at 
variance on several vital points—one of these refer- 
ring to the disposal of Queen Christina, whom the 


generous Espartero would allow to whom 
O'Donnell would compel to disgorge her Soietietiy. 
gotten wealth, and whom the people would very 
justly if they could but get hold of her, The 
elections of the Cortes are to take place in a month; 
and meanwhile the Juntas hold conditional power. 
In Madrid the barricades are removed (it is remark- 
able that Lord Howden arrived the same day that 
they were demolished), but the people hold their 
arms, and watch affairs with caution--the public 
instinct suggesting that the revolution is by no 
means complete. 

To one of the Junta’s addresses, Espartero replied 
in these words:— 


“T have need of the co-operation of you and of al well- 
thinking men, to complete the lidation of the popular 
guarantees which I am anxious to give to the nation, and I 
have no doubt that, with the aid of such persons, we shall 
achieve this great result—that in Spain liberty shall no 
longer be in danger.” 

The Times’ Madrid correspondent says:— 

“It is feared that there is.a difference of opinion among 
the members of the Government as to the line of policy to be 
followed hereafter. There is a manifest desire on the part 
of some that Queen Isabella should absent herself from 
Madrid for some time, under the pretext of going to some 
watering-place, and San Sebastian is spoken of for that pur- 
pose. It'is also known that some of the Generals are dis- 
posed to reactionary intrigues, and the name of Narvaez is 
now at length begiuning to be spoken of. A rumour also 

revails that General Prim is about to return from the east. 
t would certainly be strange if General, Prim was able to 
resist the temptation the moment the breath of revolution 
reached him, What side he would have taken, supposing 
the struggle not to have been over, it is difficult to say. 
Prim always passed for a Liberal, or something more, but 
he was yet believed to be on good terms upto the last with 
Sartorius. If he comes now he will find it too late, unless 
he joins the discontented party. The real cause of 
dissension is the abdication of the queen. Many among the 
Moderadoes would urge on that measure merely for the pur- 
pose of confusion, aud the more advanced section of the 
Liberals demand it, because they are convinced that the 
queen is at heart false, and that she will take the first fa- 
vourable opportunity of betraying the party now is power.” 

Another correspondent says, in reference to the 
proposed sea-bathing of Isabella:— 

“ Undoubtedly change of air would be very desirable for 
the Princess of the Asturias. Persons who have seen her 
within the last few days assure me that her aspect is most 
sickly ; her complexion is cadaverous, aud her eyes are deeply 
sunk in her head, which is of an unnatural and pnhealthy 
size. Her life, according to the most trustworthy reports, is 
a very precarious one.” 

Queen Christina has made several attempts to get 
away from Madrid to Portugal; but O'Donnell has 
refused her a guard; no postilions can be induced 
to serve her; and armed men are night and day 
awaiting along the roads to stop her. Her position 
is precarious; and she has no reliance but in the de- 
votion of her Queen-daughter, who shelters her in 
her palace, and has made her safety a condition with 
Espartero. 

The last Madrid news is :— 

“In the course of the day deputations from various sec- 
tions of Madrid presented themselves before the Junta, to re- 
quest that body to a Queen Christina from leaving the 
kingdom until she had been tried by the Cortes. The Junta 
immediately communicated this request to the Council of 
Ministers, which, after a long and animated discussion, deter- 
mined to accede to the desire of the people.” 








ITALY. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Independance Belge writes, 
that in consequence of the agitation in Italy, Aus- 
trian troops have been sent from Trieste to Ancona, 
and that an Austrian camp is about to be formed on 
the Abruzzi frontier, as a precaution against a rising 
in Naples, Some emeutes have occurred at Prato and 
Pistoja, in Tuscany. A regiment of infantry is on 
the march to reinforce the Austrian army of occupa- 
tion in the grand duchy. “In connexion with this 
news I may mention that the belief is almost uni- 
versal among the liberal party here, that a revolu- 
tionary movement on a large scale will'take place in 
Italy before the autumn.” 

A military conference was held at Vienfia on 
Friday weck, when it was resolved to order the 
Italian army to be made mobile, and to call out its 
cavalry reserves. 

The rumour is renewed that Bavarian troops are 
to do Austrian garrison duty in Lombardy. 





UNITED STATES. 


Tur commercial advices from New York to-day 
mention no new events in connexion with the pre- 
vailing panic. A partial recovery had taken place 
in the stock-market, but there were no general signs 


of the crisis to legitimate traders. 

The bombardment of the free port of San Juan, or 
Greytown, Nicaragua, and its trivial causes had ex- 
cited much comment. One of the captains of a river 
steamer of the Nicaragua Transit shot a 
native boatman a few months back after a dis- 
pute, and alleged that he had done so as the man 
was about to fire at him. When summoned, how- 
ever, to an investigation by the local authorities at 
San Juan, he refused to appear either then or at any 
future time, and was —_— in this course by Mr. 
Borland, the United tes’ Minister to Central 
America, who hap to be on board a steamer 
at San Juan, on his way home. The authorities 
endeavoured to arrest the captain, but met an armed 
resistance, during which Mr. Borland received some 
accidental blow. For this the United States’ sloop- 
of-war Cyane was sent to demand an immediate 


notice was given that on the following day the town 
—as the miserable collection of frame-houses built 
at the unattractive spot solely for commereijal pur- 
poses is called—would be bombarded. The residents 
forthwith fled from danger, and the cannonade was 
kept up for six hours, when a party was landed to 
fire whatever was still standing. e destruction 
of the place was thus completed, “only one or two 
small buildings in the suburbs remaining to mark 
the spot.” The United States press condemus this 
booby brutality. 

It is said that “a treaty of neutrality has bee 
signed between the United States and Russia. 
Russia wishes to negotiate with the States for the 
sale of territory for fear of its being captured by the 
British. 





EGYPT. 

Saip Pacua has granted an amnesty to those who 
attempted to oppose his accession. He has abolished 
the Government monopoly in the corn trade, re-esta- 
blished free competition fa cotton, and taken off 
several taxes. Enthusiasm consequently goes on 
increasing. A grand fete has welcomed his entrance 
into Alexandria, 

On the 26th the Sultan issued a firman, confirm- 
ing Said Pacha in the Government of Egypt. An 
Imperial commissioner, the bearer of that firman, was 
to leave in a day or two fur Alexandria, to invite the 
viceroy to come and receive the investiturefrom the 
Sultan. 





CLOSING OF PUBLIC-HOUSES ON SUNDAY. 
Tue new act comes into operation to-morrow. This 
document explains the requirements :— 

The “ Act for regulating the Sale of Beer and other 
Stee on the Lord's Day” has received the Royal assent, 
and will come into operation next Sunday. 

By the law as it now stands, public-houses, beer- 
taverns, and hotels must close at twelve o'clock on y 
night, and continue clused until one o'clock en Sunday after- 


n oa. 

In the afternoon they may open at one o'clock, and con- 
tinue open until half-past two o'clock. 

They must close at half-past two o'clock precisely, and 
continue closed until six ia the evening. 

At six o'clock they may again open their houses, and keep 
them open until ten o'clock, when they must close and con- 
tinue closed until four o'clock on Monday morning. 

It is important for the trade to observe the hours, and all 
persons should be very particular in not opening before the 
time, and in closing five minutes before half-past two, and 
five minutes before ten, that they may avoid any - 
ment of the law. 

The parish church clock is the usual regulator of the 
time. 

There is the usual exception in the act, allowing Licensed 
Victuallers during the prohibited hours to serve ae 
travellers and actual! lodgers dwelling in the house, but 
is no definition of what constitutes a traveller, 

In all other respects the law is the same as before the act 


We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Wire anp Crp, 
Solicitors to the Licensed Victuallers’ Protection. Society . 
9, St. Swithin’s-lane, 9th August, 1854. 





THE CHOLERA. 

Tue cholera is on the increase in London. It is eal- 
culated this week that about 100 persons daily die of 
cholera within the bills of mortality. The deaths 
take place almost exclusively in poor distriete: the 
greatest mortality being in the wretehed j 
near Westminster Hospital, where the accommoda- 
tion for patients is criminally insufficient, In So- 
mers Town several deaths have taken place; and.on 
an inquest the coroner (Wakley) gave this 
advice:—* Call in a medica! man in every case of 
diarrhea: that, neglected, leads to cholera, 

The cholera is more or less prevalent rp 
large towns through this couptry; but th 





of any mitigation of distrust. The banks, however, 





Seon one of horses, kicking, struck him on the 


the blow proving fatal. 





had continued to discount more freely, their stock of 


newspapers do not obtain any accurate intelligenge. j 
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The disease continues to make way in eve 
of Europe. By the last news we fi 


camp matters are even worse, though the 
are rigid and excellent. A Paris letter 
dated Wednesday, says:— 


“ The returns of deaths by cholera in Paris sent in to the 
Mairies on Friday give, | am informed, upwards of 150 for 
an increase which is attributed to the great varia- 


that day 


tion of the 


temperature. Of these 150 or 155, from 40 t 


50 are set down to the hospitals, and the remainder occurred 


in private houses, particularly in the Banlieue. From 50 t 


60 are also the cases of persons who had been previously 
wasted by disease, which rendered them susceptible of being 
attacked by the prevailing epidemic. The accounts from 


Marseilles and other places where it has raged with som 


intensity are more favourable. It has increased, however, 


at Toulon.” 


A letter, dated Perpignan, says:— 


“In the south, the epidemic now extends along the shores 
rom Genoa to near the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and Marseilles and Toulon are, as they always 


of the Mediterranean 


have the principal foci of the cholera. For many wee 


vast the diligences have been crowded with persons flying 
fein the plague to places not yet infected; the roads have 
been covered with vehicles of every description carrying 
terror-stricken fugitives as far from their homes as their 
i go; and some, fearing not to 

put a sufficient distance between them and the cholera, have 
into Spain. In fact, in some 

hone the population, it is affirmed, 
is diminished to — ot its amount before the com- 


means would them to 


crossed the frontier and 
of the towns near the 


mencement of the epidemic. 


“ From Marseilles, which town has lost by deaths an in- 
credible number of its inhabitants, the emigration still con- 
se, where the 
although some cases have oc- 


tinues; many of the fuyards going to Tou 
cholera has not yet aqpuent, 
curred in the Lower \ 


A ” 


and at B x 





A deputation from Hackney district has waited 
upon Lord Palmerston this week, and represented 
to him, upon medical evidence, that the cholera pre- 
valent in that neighbourhood is attributable to the 


“foul, obnoxious, and loathsome condition of the 
Hackney Brook.” His lordship answered that “in 
a few months” the Brook should be covered up. The 
deputation thanked him for his “ courtesy.” 





BEVERLEY ELECTION. 
A Lerrer has been addressed to the Globe, by a 
Beverley “Reformer.” ‘The information contained 
in the following extract, as to Mr. Gordon’s opinions, 
is important as indicating something of Lord 
Aberdeen’s. 

“From the first Mr. Gordon declared himself a pro- 
gressive reformer. He was in favour of a large exten- 
sion of the suffrage (5/, or under), vote by ballot, 
and perfect religious equality (he emphatically de- 
clared that no man ought to pay for the support of 
the religion of another) ; and his private and public 
conduct attested that he was earnest and sincere in 
his profeasions, 

“The constituency numbers a little over 1,000. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of the election, 
not more than about 800 could have possibly voted. 
Without any undue influence whatever, and on the 
strictest principles of purity, Mr. Gordon polled 493. 
His opponent only polled 192, all with a few excep- 
tions ‘Tories, and several of them members of a 
bigotted Tory Protestant association, of the Rev. 
Tresham Greg school,” 





THE SUSPENDED BOROUGHS. 
Genera Tuomrson has addressed the following 
letter toacontemporary. After such aletter who can 
say that the General is too old for public life? 

“ Eliot Vale, Blackheath, August 8, 1854. 

“The readiness with which your pages are opened 
to anything bearing on the interests of political re- 
form, induces me to think you will see the opportu- 
nity of doing service by publishing the following re- 
marks on the subject of the suspended boroughs. If 
I apply to the case with which ose to be best 
acquainted, it will not be contrary to any rule of 
philosophy that I am aware of. It is for the con- 
cerned to inquire, how far the brick is a specimen of 
the house. 

“The borough with which I am acquainted, is 
Hull. In the evil days of English history, it was a 
city set upon a hill. It afterwards lost caste, and 
for many years was deep in the degradation of the 
times. At the Reform Bill, its character was re- 
trieved; in which I was art and part to the extent 
of being laid down and robbed at the door of the 
House of Commons, to the amount of many thousand 
pounds. One useful result was, that the taking up 
of freedoms by what were denominated the ‘éld 
freemen,’ was virtually abandoned on all sides, 
there being no probability of profit in yment of 
the cost. Success of course had depen on the 
union of what for shortness shall be called Whigs 
and Radicals. If either of these terms is hereafter 
used in connexion with disgraceful acts, I beg to pro- 
test against intending any unjustifiable imputation; 


part 
that at Varna 


: there died eighteen English soldiers; at 
the Prengh 
regulations 





[Sarurpay, 





to clear itself by actions of any disreputable com 
plicity. 


same union. A candidate appeared, who called him 


personal influence to put it down. 
0 


to mine which was the Kingston. 


® | an affiliation case, I love to be particular. 


the compact with me had been kept. 


to them, ‘ What is your strength? I hear you have 
a list. Show me your list.’ 
that if they had a list, it was only for themselves. 


hundred. Now I will go and pay for two hundred 
new freedoms, and then I will defy your list.’ And 
he went or sent accordingly, with two hundred 
golden sovereigns at one time and a hundred at 
another, and openly offered to buy any man his free- 
dom who would sign a promise to vote as a named 
individual should direct. And the two hundred pro- 
mises were produced accordingly. He thought to 
steal a march on the Conservatives by going into the 
market on the last day appointed for taking up free- 
doms, But the Conservatives showed cause for de- 
manding a week’s extension; and so they had time 
to purchase as many as they liked in turn, The 
Conservatives must be ‘sensible they were very 
wrong ;’ but the deed was totally of the Whig's in- 
venting, originating, and setting in motion. For 
authentication of all these operations on the market, 
reference may be made to the Reports of the Com- 
missioners, and the proceedings of a public meeting 
of the constituency I called to take cognizance of the 
facts, and which may be found in the Hull papers of 
about the 3lst of August, 1839. 
“In some very unbecoming correspondence with 
me which was brought before this public meeting, the 
Whig complained bitterly that my friends should 
have a list he did not see. I wonder hedid not com- 
plain there was not a community of wives. And why 
did he do all the damage to me and to the consti- 
tuency which followed, in the teeth of his volun- 
teered engagement to communicate with me? I 
could have put it all down by return of post. To 
this act of his is owing all the misery and defeat 
which followed, and it will not be the fault of his 
supporters if it does not end in the disfranchisement 
of the town. 
“And this was followed up. In Commissioner 
Flood’s report lately laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, I find the following passage: 
_ and it appears to me certain that it is to the un- 
compromising opposition of Colonel Thompson to all im- 
roper practices, and to his own (Mr, Clay’s) acquiesence 
in them and belief that they were necessary to the success 
either of himself or of any other candidate professing similar 
— opinions, that Mr, Clay alludes when declining in 
anuary, 1847, to come forward as a candidate while Hull is 
“ hampered by Colonel Thompson, who makes it impossible 
for any reformer to have a chance.” ’—Commissioner Flood’s 
Report. 





“ Here then, because I refused to engage in prac- 
tices which would justly have expelled me from the 
society of gentlemen, and warranted the exertion of 
the summary power residing in the crown for the 
purification of the Army List, I am found held up as 
the man who ‘hampers Hull’ and ‘makes it impos- 
sible for any reformer to have a chance,’ These are 
your reformers; I was in the way, was I, as the man 
walking on one side the street, is in the way of the 
man upon the other? This cancels all condonations. 
If there is anybody in the country who honestly uses 
the word Reform, there is matter for him to think 
upon at leisure, 

“Thus then stands the actual case. The author 
and originator of the town’s disgrace and all the 
mischief, is unseated, as he ought to be, by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. His friends stand 
by him, and one association, I am sorry to say of the 
working classes, declares he is ‘endeared to them by 
ten thousand ties.’ I doubt whether it ever amounted 
to ten thousand. The Whigs (or so they call them- 

selves) stick to him, and declare through their organ 
in the press, that they will support nobody but his 

nominee. I was asked if I would be that nominee, 

with an understanding to make way for the father of 
bribery when he is re-eligible. And I replied—(it was 

a rugged speech, but I hope no honest person was 

damaged by it)—that I would as soon think of sell- 

ing my daughter for a concubine at New Orleans. 

The recommendation to this pleasant succession 

comes endorsed from the Reform Club, It is to help 

bribers out of the consequences of their deeds that 





and the great Whig body has it always in its power 


“Success on subsequent occasions depended on the 


-| “If the other boroughs w: 
self a Whig. He came to me of his own accord, and | kind of things would be par pp 
invited me to enter into an engagement with him, that 
if any dispute arose between our respective friends 
or followers, the first who knew it should communi- 
o | cate with the other, in order that he might use his 
Of course so ra- 
tional a treaty was immediately ratified. The locality 
was Market-place East flags, two-thirds of the way 
from the Whig hostelry which was the Cross Keys, 
Like justices in 


“Some short time afterwards, a very paltry dispute 
arose, which I could have settled in half an hour if 
Some of my 
friends spoke perhaps boastingly of their strength. 
Instead of applying to me, the Whig candidate said 


The Radicals answered, 


The Whig replied, ‘I know your list is only two 


an honourable fession, i 
- | take —_ re og should see ite mae ae 8 tight 
putting himself into a bed 
in the rough terms ae has been \ 
thon 


found; 
sons from the whole are many —_ pelo, 
upon the unrepresented, to wake out of > 
ponder on the nonsense of the pretended aud 
taken against parliamentary corruption, with ioe 
object of keeping the masses excluded from the 
chise. I invite the Ballot Society to double 
energies, and remember 0’ ’s of 
man who had tried all ways of fattening ‘hs 
till he was asked ‘Did you ever try corny’ 
country at large, I would suggest the ad 
looking at the general case, and w 
and judging them by their performance, 
of men are now upon their trial, 
“ Of my own course, few words will 
not be a candidate, till the bri nominee is 
drawn. The parties which support him know 
well they cannot carry two. Even if there was 
written ‘ Decency forbids,’ they should net deny un 
into their ambuscade. = 
“Yours very sincerely, 


“T. PERRoNET Taomrsoy.” 


ROBERT OWEN'S PETITION. 


Tue following is Mr. Robert Owen’s recent Pet; 
to the House of Lords presented, we believe, by Lord 
Brougham :— 


“ To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tempor:| 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled. 
“The Petition of Robert Owen humbly showeth, 
“That the Crystal Palace at Sydenham is not only 
| best day-school ever yet opened to the public in this or j 
| any other country, but the best Sunday-school also, Y; 
Petitioner, therefore, prays that it may be opened to 
classes every day in the year, and more especially 
| the mass of the people in these islands i 
| want of a sound system of instruction in common things, in 
| accordance with common sense. 
“ And your petitioner will for ever pray, &. 
“* Ropert Owss,” 
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A TORY VIEW OF THE PERIOD. 


Aw authoritative Tory writer in the Press is thus 
felicitously rhetorical on the “ crisis ””—and the Con- 
servative function therein; viz., to act as a dead 
weight :— 

“ None but a violent and thoughtless partisan could find 
subject of unmixed exultation in the present parliamentary 
condition of the Coalition Ministry. However to 
the Government, it is still more dangerous to the k 
is impossible to shut our eyes to the conclusion, that, if per- 
sisted in, the Constitution of this country must receive a 
great shock, and that the government of opinion, 
through the agency of parties, which has been our 
security against violent political revolution, ote we 
cease, ‘The first effect of this change will be to 
throw the Administration of the country into the hands of 
courtiers, aod, with a popular or discreet Court, the inevitable 
injury to public spirit and peril to public liberty of such 
course inay not immediately be recognised. But the process 
of degradation or disorder is certain, Either a 
centralised Government will be established, and its resources 
of multiplied corruption brought to bear upon members of 
Parliament in ~~ or Mas — of Commons, w 
with the Court, and seeking refuge in an u 
organisation, will resolve itself into committees, and invade 
the various offices of the Executive. The most corrupt farm 
of government in the world is that which combines # @& 
tralised Administration with a popular Chamber, a 8 
seen recently in France ; the most offensive and tyrat- 
nical form is that which Iitvests a popular 
executive as well as legislative duties, as“Was felt two cel- 
turies ago in England. Yet there are the 
tives, which may be offered, and even soon, to the only 
country in which Parliamentary Government has succeeded, 
and which, only so late back as 1841, gave, by its nT 
to Sir Robert Peel the most powerful Adunistration A Ana 
century. It is clear, therefore, that it was not the 
Act of 1832 that aren, or even that impaired, party 
Government in Englan 
“ We are far fons supposing that the members of the 
sent Cabinet are blind to these evils, or not gg 
them. Many of them are men of a _ 
country, who have risen to public eminence in =-4 
sphere of the House of Commons, and who, = ES 4 
highly appreciate our system of public life. been dil 
distempered ambition of Lord John Russell has ed 
instrumental in bringing about the present lameatalin oe 
of affairs, it is quite impossible that such a ood 
the heat and fever of upsetting the Ministry of em a 
have passed, should be insensible to the errors W' 
committed, and not feel that, with a little 
stitutional restraint, he might perhaps at 
been First Minister of the ee, the 
geneous party. Lord Aberdeen imself es = 
the House of Ones a — —— = 
sorry displays, @ ing part m ther : 
comtngenas ‘to him any fervid admiration of our parlia- 

is mind formed in the Austriaa 
mentary system. His mind was itieal, and Bob 
Chancery: he has always been a votary of politi 
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this institution rears its headin Pall-mall. I wonder 


agg Saher 7 nd -: 
ublic, life, of power without responsibility, a therefore 4 
little as possible in the public gaze. He is now advanced in 
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quite princi and very vain. There 
not do ta ig f position which Court 

iamentary following, gave him. He 
ith or for Russia; oppose spt ao og 
niversal Suffrage; become a brother o | 
in that Free Kirk which his 
into existence. The cleverest 
ever did was to persuade the 
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EES s 
eal 


Aberdeen 


to abdicate at the termination of the 
ition. It was an act of the = 
lection of Pope Sixtus. Such a 
‘tclease about the fate of the English 
doubt not, is quite prepared to close 
those courtier Mmisters with which his 
furnished us, and add another to 
he Carrs, the Hays, and the Butes. 
ade us that English gentlemen, 
or a Mr. Sidney Herbert, statesmen 
of Commons, Parliament men, can, 
their countenances in public, con- 
teof affairs without great disquietude 
7? 
and disapproval. © hao; n of the Government, in order 
of publ 


ic indignation from the heads of 
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will 
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cue to abuse the House of Commons, 


vert 
a overt as the cause of the inefficiency 


he ern This will never do. It is not true 
a i House of Commons, like the Ministry, has done 


i House of Commons, this session, has done a 
ouhiag, TO has stopped Parliamentary Reform; it has 
Wiieated the Protestant character of the Constitution ; it 
has checked centralisation ; it has iven another blow to the 
education, which is continually brought 

insidious forms, a are not mean 
services ; grateful country will on reflection not fail to 
ise Sat is indebted for these benefits, not merely to 


ies of Commons, but to that spirit of party discipline 


the 7 

i largely ils in that assembly. It is the rally- 
ety Conservative party that has Steadied the ship. 
Amid a crowd of and rival sections—old Whigs 
headed by Lord , discontented Radicals pushing on 
Lord Dudley St the Manchester school inflamed by the 
i tt logic of Mr. Bright, Sir William Heathcote cross- 
ing at the head of the Tractarians, and the Popish 
recusants in sullen vengeance over the ruins of 


their betrayed conblecncy—there is still in the House of 
Commons & numerous and compact party; not anxious for 
power, yet not afraid to assume it, and resolved never to 
retain it unworthily—a numerous and compact party pre- 
pared to uphold with all their energies the English Consti- 
tution,” 





AN MP’S VIEW OF PARTIES IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE WINDSOR BARRACKS AFFAIR. 
Tne court-martial on Lieutenant Perry is still in 
progress—the progress being like that of a “navvy” 
in a sewer—the heaping of filth and mud on either 
side. No facts have come out, in the last week’s 
evidence, to present the case in any new aspect. On 
Thursday, a correspondence between different officers 
was produced, which tends to leave Lieutenant Perry 
in a position in which he will lose all the sympathy 
the public have extended to him, This is the 
damaging letter:— 

“ LigEUTENANT SHERVINTON TO MAsor FyFFe. 

“Weedon, May 31. 

“ Sir,—In obedience to your orders, I beg to state below 
some of the complaints against Lieutenant Perry and Ensign 
Knapp, which 1 have found necessary at various times to 
bring to your notice. 

“ Lieutenant Perry some short time ago (in presence of 
Ensign Waldey and his servant), upon the occasion of my 
handing him a memorandum respecting drills, which were 
written by your directions, went through the motions of 
wiping his posteriors with it, and returned it to me. 

“ He has also been absent as well as late for drills. On 
the 25th inst. he was absent from afternoon drill, for which 
omission he was directed by you to attend morning drills 
until further orders. 

‘Ensign Knapp I have had to bring before you for ab- 
sence from morning drill; also for sulkiness and inattention 
on several occasions; together with improper conduct during 
divine service (reported by Captain Clarke . Having been 
reported absent from a board which assembled on Saturda 
last, he was directed by you to attend morning drills until 
further orders. 

“Lieutenant Perry and Ensign Knapp, thus attending 
morning drill for omissions of duty, were reported to me this 
morning by the sergeant-major, for dictating and orderin 
him to subetitute company drill for the position drill nam 
in orders. The question having been settled by reference 
to me, they, after a considerable lapse of time, fell into the 
ranks in a most discontented and unofficer-like manner, 
which (I understand) caused considerable merriment to the 
men. 

“The position drill (which they consider derogatory to 
their rank and position in the service) consisted of the ex- 
tension motions and the usual portions of the sword exer- 
csie.—I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

“C. R. Suervinton, Lieutenant, 46th Regiment, 
“ Acting Adjutant Detachment. 

“‘ The Officer Commanding 46th Regiment, Weedon.” 

The defence commences on Monday. 

Meanwhile the result of the first court-martial on 
Lieutenant Greer has become known. The Court 
recommended that he be dismissed the service; but 
the Judge-Advocate General (who, of course, takes 
a hint from Prince Albert and other authorities) re- 





Mr. Lucas, M.P., writes thus to his journal, the 
Tablet -— 


“The disorganisation which weakens and paralyses the 
Government is not confined to them. It extends, I need 


say, to the Conservatives, and it places a serious | 


hardl 

inpelianes in the way of that which many honest people 
desire—I mean the junction of the independent Liberal 
— spilinge Lined Mines for the purpose of check- 
i inga Li inistry. Upon the dissensions 
of the Coanervatire Opposition I bore - eel to enlarge at 
present. It is commonly said that about sixty or seventy 
members are all that the leader of the Opposition can count 


fuses to ratify the decision, on the ground that the 
trial was marked by injustice and unfairness. What 
authority will the Court now have when it re-meets? 





| THE COUR]. 

| Her Maggsty is to-day to prorogue Parliament in 
| person. 

| On Wednesday, her Majesty, the Prince, and the 
children, with a party, cruised in the royal yacht, 


upon, The rest of that once formidable band are sheep {from Osborne to the Channel Islands, and anchored 


without a shepherd. Amongst the independent members 
the diff are not less obvious, and presuming upon 
these differences and the impossibility of overcoming them, 
the Government play with Liberal interests as they please. 
Of course in this enumeration I leave out of account the 
apostate Irish members. They are the merest slaves of the 

cannot be counted on either now or here- 
after for bn ey course. But leaving them out of 
account, the mi e is that the Liberal members who 
really mean tobe independent are disunited among them- 


ves, questions form one element of this dis- 
unionh—and us questions I mean the hatred which 
Some members More constituents bear to the Catholic 


religion. Leaving, however, religious questions out of ac- | 


count, look at the experience of the past week. We have 


Just seen 4 movement amongst certain independent members | 


10 @ sense more or less hostile to the Government; but as 
far a8 opinion went the members who were most hostile to 
Movement are also independent Liberal members, who 
at the head of the independent Liberal party. 
nthe rivalry of mere personal ambition, if there 
pitted against each other on Monday night, it 

. Cobden and Sh. Laporte, Cobden all for peace, 
“4 for vw" The men who have the most capa- 
independent party in the House are the heads 
called the Slanshinates purty. But, after all, the 
the great question in every man’s mind, and upon 
Pegreyennd Gee. are at variance with the bulk of 
A oie policy, would be prepared to 
a them. I do not see that there need te any very 
difficulty iM uniting the independent Liberals from 
with the independent Liberals from Ireland upon 
that should be satisfactory to both, and beneficial to 
anaes If there are difficulties in the way these 
and me to be not insuperable, and the part of an honest 
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Teasonable politician . } 
{ sows is to endeavour to overcome them. 
S00 that the has lately been working in this direc- 


pay we Sure, I wish every success to his efforts. I 
tive tobe donot is too far gone for anything very deci- 
Dext at Present; but 1 hope that before Parliament 
pon all obj ven if a complete accord and agreement 
a8 all objects cannot be hoped for—yet, that at least some 
may be selected upon which, by common efforts of 
promoted, men, sound principles may be advanced and 
. If something of this kind is not done, great 

will be thrown away. I earnestly lope the 
W up with energy what is so well begun 


Upon this 


| off Alderney—the Queen receiving on board an 
| “ address” from the astounded “ authorities,” and the 
Prince going on shore. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

AMUSEMENTS oF SAN Francisco.—An extraordinary 
pedestrian feat was performed in San Francisco the other 
day. An Englishman of the name of Hughes walked 80 
consecutive hours, without resting one moment, on a plank 
15 feet long by 3 feet wide, in a saloon. He completed the 
task on Sunday evening at 10 o'clock, and was dreadfully 
knocked up, but is now recovered. ‘It was quite a dis- 
gusting sight to look at him towards the end of the task, 
| swollen and stupified as he was.” 

A Lonpon ATrorNEY in SypNEY.—The Empire (Syd- 
ney) tells this story: Another trial has excited a great deal of 
attention. A Mr. James Husband, who was formerly an 
Attorney, at Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, songht ad- 
mission to practice in the Colonial Courts. 
by a young man who had followed him here from London, 
| on a charge of having obtained a large sum of money from 
| him on false pretences. Mr. Gilchrist, the opponent of Mr. 
Husband, had preferred this charge at the Clerkenwell 
Police Court, in London, where a sort of compromise was 
entered into and the defendant (Husband) escaped under a 
feigned name to this colony. He was getting mto a ver 
respectable practice when his London creditor arrived, an 
dem anded the amount of his claim, about 5000. | Mr. Hus- 
band disputed the payment, and brought an action against 
the pursuer in the colonial cou: ts for the wrongful imprison- 
ment he had suffered in London, The jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages one farthing. After this, 
| Mr. Husband sought to have his conditional admission to 
| practice for one year made permanent. After much discus- 
sion the judges refused his application, and he bas been 
struck off the rolls of the court, with liberty, however, to 
| renew his application on rebutting the evidence produced 
| against him. ‘The case is peculiar from the fact of an action 
| 








having been brought here for injuries alleged to have been 
| sustained in England, and it affords a curious instance of 
| the intimate connexion that now exists between two 
| countries so widely separated. 
| A Governor's Son—Orricer MORALE IN AUSTRALIA. 
The Sydney Empire says: Captain Fitz Roy, the Aide-de- 
Camp and son of the Governor General, a short time ago 


He was opposed | 
: | Mr. Peter Canningham cites a ms. of Oldys in his possession, 


known for its antipathy to the Govern and 

severity of its strictures on the vice-regal household. 
charged the Captain with cheating at but 
was not sustained tothe satisfaction of the ny 


| 
fltl s 
afte | © 


the case, and the defendants Messrs. W and 
Williamson were found guilty, and sentenced to six weeks’ 
imprisonment each, and to pay a fine of 257. each 
to the Crown. The amount of these fines has been raised 
by mage aye for An tor is not fuvourably 
nown to ic, and had very recent] 

great cause for comnd nda . nid y give 


Tue CampseLt Monument.—In the House 
Thursday, Lord Campbell asked Lord ‘Aberdeen 
that the Deen and Chapter of Westminster would 
Tom Campbell monument be placed in the Abbey 
the payment of a fee of 2007? Lord Aberdeen answered, 
the Dean and Chapter levied such fees in order to 
the edifice in repair; and that the money, therefore 
must be paid. He could not promise a public grant; but he 
intimated that privately he would take some steps to carry 
out the wishes of the subscribers, of whom he was one. 

METROPOLITAN AND Provinctan Jom - Srock 
Brewery Company.—The annual meeting of this com- 
pany was held on Wednesday, at the office, 8, Moor- 
gate-street, City, J. F. Boutains, Esq., in the chair. By 
the report of the directors it appears, that notwi i 
the high prices of malt and hops during the last year, the 
affairs of the company at the Sarath tiny toe on 
satisfactorily, and that with some further increase 
which they hoped to obtain, sufficient to enable it to 
develop its London business, considecable profits may be 
anticipated. The accounts of the last year and statement 
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Y | of the om ne fe affairs were presented to the meeting, and 


unanimously adopted. A dividend of 5 per cent. was » 
and the meeting, which was well attended, separated after 
transacting the ordinary business, with a vote of thanks to 
the directors and chairman.—From a Corr 

Tne Workinc Man’s Emicration.— Captain Lean 
emigration officer, has applied to the magistrates to interfere 
so as to put an end to a “ Working Man's Emigration So- 
ciety,” which he charges with obtaining money under false 
pretences, pretending to guarantee passages to Australia, and 
never ak, their engagements, but | oe tan the money 
deposited. e magistrates granted summonses against the 
a “oe — - 

On Thursday this manager, Mr. Soper, presented himself 
to the magistrate, the charge being that he had unlawfully 
acted as a passenger-broker without a licence. He was de- 
fended on technical and legal grouuds, and the summons had 
to be dismissed. Sir John Shelley, M P., trustee of the 
society, expressed his confidence in it; and the barrister, Mr. 
Sleigh, stated that the society had sent out hundreds of 
working men to Australia, and was res’ 

Tue Mountearret Estares Case.—The plaintiff in 
this ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year” case has wom: Lord Mount- 
garret is pronounced by a jury illegitimate. But the case 
will not rest there: we shall soon hear of it again in the 
superior courts. 

Tux New Governor or Van Diemgn’s Lanp.—We 
were the first to announce that Sir Henry Young was to be 
removed from South Australia to the government of New 
Zealand ; that appointment having been i he is 
to succeed Sir William Denison in the more lucrative go- 
vernment of Van Diemen's Land.—Daily News. 

Exrra-murRAL Cametery.—The great parish of Mary- 
lebone has this week laid the foundation stone of the chapel 
of their new cemetery. The site chosen is situate near the 
village of Finchley, between the Five Bells and the Green 
Man, and is within a short distance of the St. Pancras and 
Islington ground. 

Mr. Carpen is “ kindly treated” in gaol. He is not clothed 
in prison costume; and he is not sentenced to prison diet— 
having dinner parties of his own viands. “ Gentlemen” are 
poe respected in all cases; and Mr. Carden is made as 

appy as possible. 

Arrairs At Lissnox.—‘ An attempt has been made to 
get up a little excitement and a call for the National Guard 
at Lisbon, in imitation of Madrid, but people generally seemed 
to think they enjoyed liberty enough under a Government 
whose tolerance bas long been a perfect contrast to the 
despotism at Madrid.” 

CorFkE-HOUSsES.—The coffee-houses of take 
precedence of those of France, though the latter have more 
enduringly flourished. In 1652, a in the service of 
an English Turkey merchant, opened a house in London. 
“‘T have discovered his hand-bill,” says Mr. Disraeli, “in 
which he sets forth the virtue of the coffee drink, first ee 
liquely made and sold in England, by Pasqua Rosee, of St. 
Michael's Alley, Cornhill, at the sign of his own head.” 


in which some fuller details of much interest are given. 
Oldys says, ** The first use of coffee in England was known 
in 1657, when Mr. Daniel Edwards, a ‘Turkey merchant, 
brought from Smyrna to London one Pasqua Rosee, a 
Ragusan youth, who prepared this drink for him every 
morning. But the novelty thereof drawing too much com- 
pany to him, he allowed his said servant with another of his 
son- in-law's, to sell it publicly; and they set up the first 
coffee-house in London, in St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill. 
But they separating, Pasqua kept in the house; and he who 
had been his partner obtained leave to pitch a tent, and sell 
the liquor, in St.‘Michael’s Church-yard.” Aubrey, in his 
Anecdotes, states that the first vendor of coffee in London 
was one Bowman, coachmun to a Turkey merchant, named 
Hodges, who was the father-in-law of Edwards, and the 
partner of Pasqua, who got into difficulties, partly by his 
not being a freeman, and who left the country. wmad 
was not only patronised, but a magnificent contribution of 
one thousand sixpences was presented to him, wherewith 
he made great improvements in his coffee-house, Bowman 
took an apprentice, (Paynter,) who soon learnt the mystery, 
and in four years set up fomhimself. ‘The coffee-houses soon 
became numerous : the principal were Farres’, the Rainbow, 
at the Inner-Temple Gate, aud John's, in Fuller's Rents. 
“ Sir Henry Blount,” says Aubrey, “ was a great upholder 
of coffee, and a constant frequenter of collee-henses. - 





laid a criminal information for slander against the proprietors 


of a weekly paper, called the People’s Advocate, and well 
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Derarrore or A Bopy or Merroro.iran Potice To 
cue Sear or W. number of , t 
to the itan districts, appointed for active 
duty at the seat of war, took their departure on Monday 
evening last from en route for Southampton, and 
then for Cons' and finally to settle at Varna, or 
any other place where their services t be more required. 
The consisted of about 20 of the finest men in the 


foree, who, it is understood, volunteered to go upon foreign 
souvion A very affecting scene took place at the Waterloo- 
road terminus; for as the train in which the men 
were was moving out, a number of friends and young 
women, some of w had been keeping company with the 
officers when on duty in London, and who little anticipated 
that they would have to leave the metropolis, commenced 
sobbing violently, It is understeod that another and far 
eager bel of men are to follow those already sent off in the 
course of a few weeks.— Morning Advertiser. 

Tue Mormonrres.—The last advices from the desert 
give very favourable accounts of the colony which has 
planted itself on the shores of Lake Utah, ia order to found 
the New Sion. Governor Young established relations 
with the Indians, and has bound the Saints to live in good 
understanding with the savages. Deseret News pub- 
lishes some letters written by a 5 to oe — in | 
Hampshire. “ I am ha) vi py,” she writes, ‘an 
I live agreeably to the * of the Lord. My husband has 
six other wives, whom he loves equally, and whom I esteem 
as sisters. Our children, united, are 24 in number. Peace 
is in the house.” These letters must most likely be dictated 
by fanaticism, or extorted by force.—New York Herald. 

A Loye Imprisonment.—On Thursday last George 
Risby, who was tried at the Lent Assizes, at Chelmsford, on 
the 9th of March, a for a leohceed fron 5 of oa 
Spooner, at West Bergholt, was dischar, rom Springfie 
Gaol, her Majenty's pardon having been received by Mr. 
Neale, the governor. Risby was committed on the 7th of 
August, 1 and at the following assizes was tried, and 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, but ordered “ to be kept 
in strict custody until his Majesty’s pleasure be known. 
Thus, after a of twenty years, a few days only ex- 
cepted, he has regained his liberty. His case and good 
conduct in prison having been represented to the Secretary 
of State, the authorities were induced to recommend his 
release. —Essex Standard. 








Puatscript. 


Saturpay, August 12. 
Tue chief business of the House of Commons, in its 
meeting yesterday, was to order the new writs for 
Canterbury, Cambridge, Barnstable, Maldon and 
Hull. Mr. Tomas Duncomse offered some oppo- 
sition, dividing the House on each writ, on the ground 
that as the Bribery Bill would not prevent bribery, 
these writs for these corrupt places ought not to issue 
until the ballot was adopted; Mr. Duncombe taking 
for granted that some day the ballot will be adopted. 
Mr. Hume was more moderate; he asked Lord John 
Russell whether, if this Bribery Bill should prove a 
failure in these cases, he (Lord John Russell) would 
at last consent to the ballot. Lord Joun distinctly 
declined to make such a pledge. 
BUSINESS FOR NEXT SESSION. 

As usual, several members drew bills on next 
session. 

Mr. Tuomas Cuampers, irrepressible Protestant, 
gave notice of a motion on Convents and Nunneries. 

Mr. Hume, with no thought of retirement, gave 
notice that next session he would move that salaries 
in Government offices be paid quarterly where they 
are now paid half-yearly. 

CUBA—THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In the House of Lords the Earl of CLarenpDon, in 
laying on the table certain papers relating to the 
Slave Trade, took the opportunity of stating that 
during the government of the late captain-general of 
Cuba, the most stringent measures had been adopted 
to put down the slave trade in that country; and he 
had every reason to believe that under the govern- 
ment of the newly-appointed captain-general— 
Concha—the same course would be pursued, as it 
was the decided policy and wish of General Espar- 
tero. He also wished to disabuse the public mind in 
the United States of a notion which prevailed there, 
that this country was ready toenter into conventions 
for the purpose of making Cuba an African republic. 
rs wished to give such a report the strongest contra- 

iction. 





NEW ZEALAND COMPANY. 

Lord Moxteactex presented a petition from Auck- 
land, New Zealand, praying for redress against the 
clause in the act granting a constitution to the 
Colony which imposed the payment of a sum of 
268,000/, out of the proceeds of the Crown Lands, to 
the New Zealand Company. 

The Duks of Newcastie said he was always 
opposed to that arrangement, and that the matter 
was under the consideration of the Government, with 
a view to its correction. 

POSTAGE TO FRANCE. 

In answer to a question, Viscount Cannine stated 
that negotiations were in progress for the reduc- 
tion of the rate of postage on letters between 
England and France, and Sardinia, to 6d., and that 
the rates on newspapers to Sardinia would be im- 
mediately reduced. 

The House then adjourned at a quarter past six. 
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place,—what sort of treaty with Russia, ang 
what sort of alliance with i ot 
vote for. 4 ents ey wil 

Yet as Parliament is do: With for 
six months, by an arrangement wits ; 
not to astonish a people who believe that hey 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Can “M. A., Temple,” expect us to publish such a letter 
unless we knew his real name and address? 
It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 

ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, ae to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is frequently from rea- 
—= quite independent of the merits of the communica- 
tion. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 

the name and address’ of the writer; not i 

for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- | 


are governed by representative insti 
—why new elections ‘at all? The treaty. 
be signed, and the alliance contemplated, en 





Communications should always be legibly written, and on | jn t 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- | 
culty of finding space for them. 


at Senate which only comes ig With 


== | season. 
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RESULTS OF THE SESSION. 


We have had a very long séssion. 

| 60,000,0007. of os eke beda sane 

information has been given about the war: 

‘and the Oxford University Reform Bill hes 

been passed ;—these are the main facts of the 
=| very long session. The war exeused no-leg 
lation; and “consideration for the ates 
service,” in reference to the war, excused the 
no-information. The war required the voting 
oper Sadly we Bod epte mmm: Facerggee Sg He | of extra taxes > and the fact that extra taxes 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very | were being voted explains the consistent in. 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. | difference of the House to in the 

ordinary estimates. The excuse for i 

has been that this great war was f ap. 
proved of by this great people, who were 
engrossed in it ; which fully accounts for the 
earnest reluctance of the ari to 
any bill to rg en the representation of the 
people in the House of Commons. 

Certainly the people are quite content with 
this eventless session. And undoubtedly the 
Government—which has been unable to do 
anything except get taxes and refuse infor. 
mation, and which has been beaten about 
twice a week by an Opposition without either 
principle or organisation, and by Radicals 
who were its most hearty and anxious sup- 
porters—and which closes the session, collec- 
tively degraded, and in several instances 
individually disgraced—remains one of the 
strongest Governments that have ever ruled 
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THE NEW ELECTIONS. 

Tue writs for the “suspended boroughs” 
were last night moved for, ordered, and, 
by next week, will be issued. These elec- 
tions will take place under the new Bribery 
Bill; and, whatever the defects of that measure 
the discussions upon it, in both Houses, will 
have at least so far raised the morale of elec- 
tioneers that we may expect, under the com- 
bined influence of fear of exposure, desire for 
economy, and craving for purity, that the 
contests will be somewhat exceptionally ho- 
nourable. 

In these circumstances the elections, even 
upon the limited franchise, will be regarded as 
presenting genuine indications of public opi- 
nion in some of our most important boroughs. 
The elections will take place at a critical 
period : at the close of a session in whieh our |in England. It is difficult to account for this 
“public life’ has been an anarchy ; at the | anomalous state of public opinion; but itis 
commencement of (if we are really commenc- | remarkable that the public is quite indifferent 
ing) a great war, the ultimate objects of|to the anomaly and does not seek to haveit 
which are dubious; and at the formation of | accounted for. ‘ 
alliances, the conditions of which are equi-| A strong Government always getting 
vocal—perhaps degrading and disgraceful. | beaten: that is the position whieh puales 
It is, then, of importance that the Liberal jall through the Session ; and which has pro- 
party should be prepared. voked insane hopes in an a Tadi- 

We do not mean that the Reform Club |crously weak and yet generally victorious. 
Committee should sit daily ; that the Reform |The posttion, however, is not stated thus 
Association should hunt for candidates ; that | with perfect aceuracy. It will be observed, 
the Ballot Society should endeavour to write | that the Government has been omnipotent im 
an address; or that Mr. Coppock should | obtaining taxes, withholding information, and 
have interviews with Mr. Hayter and his/| coalescing with useful but horrible despo 
private bankers. We simply mean that the |tisms in defence of civilisation ; and that the 
Liberal, or Radical, electors in the different |Government has only been weak, flabby, 
boroughs should consult with one another as foolish, and snubbed, when it entered the 
to what they consider to be the national | field of abstract politics, touched Reforms, 
interest and the Government’s duty in re-| or attempted Progress—or what it believed 
spect to this war. We have failed to get a/to be Progress. The absurd misfortunes af 
programme either from a Liberal Govern-|the administration may, therefore, be trae 
ment or the Liberal Government’s Radical | to its own misconception of its duties its 
supporters: let us at least insist on pledges | rights» The Coalition was not fo 
from Liberal candidates. The best sort of of a pressure in the country upon Pp 
“public meeting” is that which collects carry specialities or conquer forms. 
round a hustings ;—“ resolutions” then are Coalition was formed at a moment of e 
very real and practical things. found quiet (for there was never any real a 

Some bold words, honourably guaranteed, | for Free-trade—the Budget on wh 
and coming from newly-elected members, | Disraeli went down was a Cobden—B )- 
would just now furnish the Cabinet with at a moment when the Whigs had no Kadi 
that steadying guidance which they neces- cry to stand alone on—when the 7@ 
sarily require in entering on the Recess. Let| were straggling about as useful administt® 
us hope, therefore, that these boroughs will! tors who could find nothing to advocate, 
speak nationally—at least intelligibly. When| when the Tories had broken down oa 
we are intent on Russia, do not let us have| they were too ingeniously attempting, 
candidates exclusively insisting that they will] favourable moment of universal content, } 





not vote against “progressive Reform,” or} piease all interests too much. Inia 
‘ Coalition was formed for the Duke’s reasons, 


“local self-government,” or the “ Ballot So- 
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ciety.” These pledges, too; but, in the first! and for none others—viz., to carry 8 
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ton-street, Strand, London. | our — statesmen have taken their seatg. 
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‘Government. Not content with 
Quiet ne Coalition aimed at a greater réle, 
andj because it had got a large majority 
secured on the understanding that nothing 
was to be done, insisted, to the astonishment 
of a apathetic people, on a variety of re- 


host of measures—undemanded 
forms anda le. The result was, that the 
oti first split up among themselves, 
and that the House, following the example, 
and di sections siding with the under- 
tendencies of different ministers, beat 

+ indiscriminately. 
“ John Bussell has no doubt been the 
disturbing element. Lord John felt that he 


ivocally placed in the Cabinet; and 

wo jasely his 4 ing the House of Commons 
he made affangements to get beaten once a 
week ;vindicating his share in forming the 
i rendering its tenure of power 

all but impossible, Lord John considered that 
it was his duty to give toa colourless Coali- 
tion—popular for its paleness—/is hue. And 
from the day he took office, he—member of 
gconfederation based upon political compro- 
misewhich meant political suspension— 
talked incessant Reform. 
he 
his co’ ’ 
consented toendare it in the mistaken notion 
that the clap-traps would bring the whole 


Cabinet popularity. At best a Conservative | 


Premier; acting inthe spirit of a cautious, 
however liberal; Court, could not assent to 
large Reforms. Lord John had, therefore, to 
give way, taking advantage of Radical Minis. 
terialism to conciliate the Court; and it 
turned out in these instances, as in all in- 
stanees of “safe medium measures,’ com- 
promises’ begot no affection and died the 
deaths of languid hybrids. The demo- 
cracy was already apathetic—these stimu- 
lants could not arouse it. There was no 
“ery,"—except Lord John’s, whose baffled 
vanity rendered him conspicuously silly. 
Lord Aberdeen justified the Coalition on the 
ground that all parties were concentreing to 
one set: of opinions. A more philosophical 
definition of the Parliamentary condition 
would have been that it was a period in which 
no one had any opinion, and when, therefore, 


there was no reason why Whigs and Tories | 
should not share together in the plunder of a 
people intent upon watching a war which it| 


This sustained, | 
ht, his‘own dignity and importance ; | 
overruling his importance, | 


uncomfortable,—by correeting their cant,—: 
and produeing no historical impression what- 
ever. Lord Derby has sulked at home ; his 
own Peers having deserted the chivalrous 
champion who got his chanee and was not 
equal to it. Those two men are the Opposi 
tion; and that singular fact is conn with 
the formation of the Coalition. The Bnglish 
aristocracy 48 so thoroughly worn out (intel 
lectually) that no one aristocratic p can 
stand by itself; and combined, they do not 
strike the nation with awe or reverence. 
What would the House of Commons be 
without Mr. Disraeli and Mr, Gladstone— 
two importations from literature and com- 
meree? Why something like what the House 
of Lords is, 

The results of the session on the Radical 
party are, we believe, satisfactory. This 
party, greatly enriched by new blood and 
young men at the last general election, is be- 
ginning at last to realise that the Whigs, who 
have to lean upon the Tories, cannot, in turn, 
support the Radicals. The Whig party is 
destroyed by Lord John Russell--in other 
| words, the Whig party has produced no first- 
rate man; and, the Whigs gone, the Radicals 
necessarily begin to think of self-respect and 
self-dependence. Mr. Bright considers the 
war a misfortune: but it is in such @ war 
that the Radicals can best make effective ap- 
plication of their large principles of human 
|government. It is in such a war that as guar- 
dians of the rights of European nationalities 
| they may present themselves as an organised 
| party ; and their reward would be—Power. 
| We would wish to see the Radical party, 
|which is full of intellect and purpose, and 
| possesses all the elements of popularity, aim- 
ing at government for themselves and by 
| themselves—in the name of the people, and of 
| that nationality of which the Crown, wearied, 
probably, of oligarchies, is part. But a more 
timid policy will, for some time, prevail; and 
if they must have allies in the aristocracy, we 
would venture to refer them to the energetic 
section of the Peelites—who stand between 
Whigs and Tories, scarcely recognised by 
either, and yet more powerful than both, be- 
cause, by necessity, seeking to “ approach” 
the middle class. Mr. Gladstone, the expelled 
of the Carlton, the author of the Budget of 
—53, is the natural leader of a popular party. 











was hoped would lead to the continental | 


adoption of representative institutions— 
which, on no account, would we give up 
exceptfrom August to February. 

Nextsession the Ministry may more clearly 
comprehend its chances and its functions. 
uinext session it is possible that it will no 
longer be permitted a negative policy. Al- 
ready a positive policy is being demanded in 
reign affairs ; and under the pressure of tax- 
ation.a people who could not be roused by 
Lord John’s speeches may be suggesting that 
po ao. do not get into that 
or the purpose of getting places 

t their sons and se amar Ban" 
at are the results of the session on the 
Opposition 2 A Conservative Opposition 
which does not. know what to conserve and 
has nothing real to oppose is inevitably feeble; 
and the mass of heavy country gentlemen, 
who are so excellent and so slightly interest- 
mg, have not been aetive—and, indeed, have 
not been amused. The best of them would 
ago have gone over to Lord Aber- 
—the Peers among them appear to have 
he's0 since the Reform Bill was withdrawn 
my guarantee were given that Lord John 
could be kept down and forbidden 
those unearnest snatches 
sntingaish his squirrel-minded statesmanship. 
: ie more and more developes his 
arnecity everyting but smart criticism, 


ever speeches, rendering Ministers 


at popularity which | 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ARMY. 


WuateEver may be the issue of the courts 
|martial now sitting at Windsor, enough and 
more than enough has been elicited, in spite 
of a conspiracy of short memories and pre- 
varicating tongues, to deter any father from 
aspiring to place his son in her Majesty’s 
Forty-sixth Regiment of Foot. If that un- 
distinguished and unfortunate corps were the 
only culprit in the case we should be disposed 
to abandon the equitable and truly paternal 
chief, Colonel Garrett, with his congenial and 
complaisant staff, and his polished and in- 
genuous subalterns, to whatever sense of the 
honourable, the becoming, and the brave, 
still lurks in the bosotrrof an unmilitary public. 
No words, we are persuaded, can inflict a 
deeper stigma on the performers in that dis- 
graceful parody of justice than their own 
leagued hesitations and blundering confes- 
sions. The ‘ Court,’ as that strange tribunal 
is called by courtesy, may affect to treat, with 
the disdain of the barracks, the voice of public 
opinion and the indignation of civilians. 
But we take leave to express our belief that 
public opinion will yet prove too strong for 
“swaggering corruption in or out of barracks. 
We have never joined in the vulgar. abuse 
lof the army. Resisting the principle of a 
‘standing army, deprecating the system of 


the nation to an ‘of rank or wealth, 
we have ever to feel, and never 
tated to express; a frank and cordial’ 
pathy for the service. We have: 
waited for the war to feel and to éxphess 
sympathy. In a time of war we it 
be, more than ever, a sacred 
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writers to deal tenderly and ¢ 
the reputations of t me expone 
hardships and to from which eivil life 


free. It is because we believe and know 
very life of the army is vitiated and 
fair fame eacrificod by a such 
those which have signalised the —— 
at Dublin and Windsor, and scarcely. less by 
the attitude and constitution of the Court 
which pretends to be trying a prisoner while 

it is hounding on the persecution of a victim, 

that we denounce the system and its evil 

fruits. That system was described with 

minute precision in a letter to the Times, by 

one signing himself “ Civilian,” as.a- system 

in which 

“ Until lately, the half-educated menibers of our 

aristocracy and ploutocracy, who, on leaving out 

public schools, have felt themselves unequal to meet 

the educgtional tests a to qualify them for 

entering at our universities, have been in the habit 

of taking refuge in certain fashionable corps, in which 

they could dress gorgeously and play at soldiering 
with very slight chance of ever being called upon to 
perform any real service, and where they could 

agreeably divide their time between horse-racing, 

betting, fornicating, and prize-fighting, 

“Tt has long been the habit of the officers of these 
corps to consider them merely as pleasant clubs, 
kept up as asylums for the private accommodation 
of young men ‘in society, and to resent the a 
pointment of any young man not included, in th 
opinion, within that pale as an unwarrantable intru« 
sion, to be resented by all means within their power, 
whether fair or foul.” 

To this letter another writer, “ an) officer 
of fourteen years’ service,” signing himself 
“ W.B.,” attempts to reply. Civilian’s snéer, 
he says, “at the sons of the yaa ems 
bracing the army because they are u to 
stand the test required in one of the learned 
professions, may in some respects be true.” 
.... “Should. Civilian’s lad of sixteen or 
seventeen years of age show any signs of 
mental or bodily weakness, he ought not to be 
in the army, where such deficieneies will but 
lead to ruin. One of the learned professions 
would be his sphere.” 

Observe that while this officer is willing te 
allow that sons unfit for learned professions 
are sent into the army, he suggests with chas 
racteristic effrontery, that youths affected 
with mental or bodily deficiency should be 
consigned to a “learned profession’’ as un 
for that serviee of which the gallant wit» 
nesses of the Forty-sixth are conspicuous or+ 
naments. He does not dispute, much less diss 
prove, the charge that the army is in effect 
an aristocratic club. On the contrary, he 
assures fond fathers that regiments are “ plea 
sant clubs when joined by boys who will niet 
endeavour to dictate to their seniors, or dit- 
turb the régime which has existed for years.” 

We are not disposed to ecavil at the re 
servation. We all know that discipline 
and due subordination are indispensable to 
any well-organised society; that prigs and 
pedants are insufferable. These are mere 
common-places, vague and stale enough 
but what we did aot know was, that the 
habits and practices of the F me 
and we have good reason to fear of many 
other regiments in her Majesty’s servies 
are the habits and practices of any ordi» 
nary society of gentlemen. If they ane, we 
can only say commend us to the society of 
costermongers ! ; 

The Forty-sixth may be one of lies 
ceptions, and no doubt is, at least—in. 
found out. But the morale: of, the Bortys 
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purchase, which destroys all soldierly emula- 
tion, and reduces the organised strength of 


sixth is, we suspeect,—we speak of the younger 
officers,—the morale of two-thirds of the 
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is in her Majesty’s service. The talk 
hm 0 ec wd the life is the 
gent. or the esprit de ; 
Bually been ph el ate the fits 
armies, that chivalrous sentiment 
n a form of systematic denial 
on, for which the law has a name, 
punishment. What is an oath 
» duty of “sticking by each other?” 
Suvh isthe pot of honour as interpreted by 
her Majesty’s Forty-sixth regiment, and os- 
poses samy approved by the “Court.” It 
appears to have escaped the witnesses that the 
natural effect upon the public mind of this 
form of “sticking by each other”’ is, that the 
entire regiment becomes a partaker in the 
disgrace of one or two ‘ black sheep.’ 
he reports of the court-martial from day 
to day have excited a crescendo of public in- 
dignation and disgust at judges, witnesses, 
rosecutor, and prisoner in an almost equal 
apres: Let us take a single instance. In 








ithe report of Tuesday’s sitting the court 


refused to permit the prisoner to examine 
Captain Campbell as to his own habits. 
Here we have a witness who states upon his 
oath that he shunned the society of the pri- 
soner because, among other proper and perti- 
nent reasons, of his “general depraved habits,” 
which he subsequently explained to refer to 
the prisoner’s taste for the ‘ society of prosti- 
tutes.’ A terribly uncommon taste, we are to 
suppose, among the Subs in the army! This 
evidence, although, as the witness admitted, 
merely hearsay, the Court received without 
the slightest scruple. But when the prisoner, 
by way of testing the value of the evidence 
asked the witness whether he was not himself 
in the habit of frequenting the society of pros- 
titutes, the Court at once interfered, and 
decided that — having a recriminatory 
tendency could not be put. 

Now, we take it upon ourselves to affirm 
that no judge in the country would have 
stopped the line of cross-examination adopted 
by the prisoner—that it was strictly regular, 
and that the refusal of the Court to allow the 
prisoner to ask such questions as might show 
the character and habits of a witness who 
pretended to have shunned the prisoner’s 
society from moral scruples—looks very like 
an undue leaning of the Court to the side of 
the prosecution. There has been a singular 
anxiety in the Court to convince the prisoner 
(and the public) of their extreme ‘ndidignice 
towards him. This idea of indulgence alone 
denotes a strange blindness to the functions 
of a tribunal. The prisoner has no right to 
seek or expect indulgence; he simply asks 
for justice. If the Court would be a little 
less indulgent, and a little more judicial, 
truth and honour would be the gainers. 

Let us not be supposed to accept the re- 
sponsibility of apologists. We do not feel 
any violent enthusiasm for Lieutenant Perry. 

e fear he is something of a prig, something 
of what sailors call a “sea-lawyer.” He has, 
perhaps, aspired to be a fast man, and has only 
succeeded in being pert, ‘ forward,’ and ob- 
noxious. This is often the case with young 
men destitute of individuality, who have not 
the moral courage or the force of character to 
accept their condition in life, nor the sense of 
dignity to challenge respect without fami- 
larity, and to assert independence without 
inferiority. 

Lieutenant Perry, we are led to believe, 
entered the army as a profession, not as an 
aristocratic club to which he had no title to 
belong. If he forgot the obligations of his 
position, and affected the swagger and the 
‘life’ of the club, the fault was his own, and 
the punishment is deserved. 

But the whole system of an army officered 
by purchase is radically debauched. That 
noble blood should lead the chivalrous pro- 
fession of arms, is at least intelligible ; 
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that promotion should be an affair of purse- 
strings seems an anomaly even on the classic 
soil of ploutocracy. “ Money, no doubt,” 
writes an officer of fourteen years’ standing 
in the Times, “ has its weight in this society 
as in all others, and I see no way of altering 
this result.” Perhaps there are a few who 
do not yield to this acquiescent indifference. 
Perhaps there are a few who dosee the way 
of altering this result, and a few other similar 
results ; who can conceive an army, as they 
can imagine a Senate, to which ‘the name 
of club’ would not be applied with justice. 
A sharp war may purge away many ab- 
surdities far more serious than the stock 
and the coatee. If we are told that to 
abolish the existing system would be to 
democratise the army, we reply that a de- 
mocratised army, terrible as the idea seems, 
would be worth an aristocratic club for 
fighting purposes any day. It is idle to 
say that these exposures are exceptional 
cases ; of course they are. But good “ officers 
and gentlemen” seem to be equally excep- 
tional. At any rate, a military establishment 
composed of an aristocracy of spendthrifts, a 
middle class of bullies and “ gents,” and a pro- 
fessional minority of prigs and Parias, is not 
in a very wholesome condition. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Far from 
us to libel the army. We are jealous of its 
reputation as we are proud of its renown. 
We know that fops have fought and “ dandies 
have stood hardships’’ as well as the rudest 
and the roughest;—to this Wellington 
bore witness. But it will take a severe 
brush on the banks of the Danube, or on 
the heights of Sebastopol to rub out the 
disgraces of the Forty-sixth. England wili be 
glad to know that bullies can stick by each 
other in fighting as well as in swearing. A 
little of the superfluous energy wasted at 
Windsor in midnight brawls, would be well 
spent against the Russian battalions; and, 
for our own part we should be content to see 
all the proceedings of the recent courts- 
martial annulled, and the gallant witnesses 
and prisoners together courting expiation in 
the thickest of the fight. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 


Sm Bensamin Hatt is to be President of 
the new Board of Health: preferred over the 
heads of Lord Seymour, Mr. C. Lewis, Mr. 
James Parker, Mr. M. Baines, and Mr. 
Strutt; and very properly preferred. But 
still it is a very ridiculous appointment. 

Mr. Simon, in one of his able state-paper 
essays, thus sketches the functions of a mi- 
nister of health :— 


“Into the hands of this new minister—advised, 
perhaps, for such purposes by some permanent com- 
mission of skilled persons, would devolve the guar- 
dianship of public health against combined commer- 
cial interests, or incompetent administration. He 
would provide securities for excluding sulphur from 
our gas, and animalcules from our water. He would 
come into relation with all local improvement boards, 
in respect of the sanitary purposes of their existenee. 
To him we should look to settle, at least for all prac- 
tical purposes, the polemics of drainage and water 
supply; to form opinions which might guide Parlia- 
ment, whether street sewers really require to be 
avenues for men, whether hard water really be good 
enough for all ordinary purposes, whether cisternage 
really be indispensable to an urban water-supply. 

“Organisations against epidemic diseases—ques- 
tions of quarantine—laws for vaccination, and the 
like, would obviously lie within his province; and 
thither perhaps also his colleagues might be glad to 
transfer many of those medical questions which now 
belong to other departments of the executive—the 
sanitary regulation of emigrant ships, the ventilation 
of mines, the medical inspection of factories and 
prisons, the insecurities of railway traffic, et hoc genus 
omne.” 


The sketch might have been amplified into 





a more statesmanlike portrait; other parti- 
culars of qualification might have been added ; 





[Sarurpay, 


and then, thinking all the while of §j 
jamin Hall, we could read: the “ ¢ = a 


the sense in which we take Swift’s « adie 


to servants.”’ 

Sir Benjamin Hall is an admirable man. 
a parvenu aristocrat, who has ; 
a Radical borough into electing him—~}e 


must be a very clever man. Possessed of 
copious smile, which clothes his prevenee 
with ineffable—if not strong-minded—gwee. 


ness, he is notoriously gifted with “ popular 
manners,’—as those manners are always de. 
scribed which are insulting to the people, 
Then Sir Benjamin Hall is Conspicuous for 
his irrepressible horror of bishops ‘a lively 
monomania which is entitled to some sym. 
pathy. Furthermore, Sir Benjamin Hall has 
obtained some club fame for faith in the lead 
of a Radical morning journal, which considex 
that the great democratic points are—to in. 
sult the Court because it occasionally inter. 
feres with the aristocracy, and to drive Irish 
Roman Catholics into msurrection because 
they are not partial to the iani 
which in Scotland illustrates i a8 8 re. 
formed religion, by inducing a 
population to take to delirium tremens, 
Benjamin Hall was in the market for office: 
having no objection to drop in at i 
Street, on his way to the House of Loris 
[ Nolo Episcopari will be more than a phrase 
when he gets there] ; and having indicated to 
the Coalition, by secretiveness during the Ses- 
sion, his continuous astonishment at having 
been left out. 

His capacity to be in his “place” with regu. 
larity, and, after his many years admi 
study of Lord Palmerston, to answer aquestion 
with conciliatory inconclusiveness, cannot 
be doubted. It is even possible that, with 
the aid of a private secretary of a Marylebone 
education, Sir Benjamin could get through a 
despatch, and manage a correspondence with 
advocates of local self-government demand- 
ing opportunities to come up to town. Let 
us also, as Liberals, not overlook the fact 
that Sir Benjamin Hall, when pressed once 
in seven years at Langham-place, is in favour 
of “a considerable extension of the suffrage,” 
and of Lord Dudley Stuart, and suppression of 
Maynooth ; vote by ballot, and Lord Palmer- 
ton; triennial Parliaments, and primogeni- 
ture; and a variety of democratic measures 
of that class. 

But, in the name of Chadwick, what are 
Sir Benjamin Hall’s qualifications as Minister 
of Health? When we look out for a jude 
we seek a lawyer; when we find a bishopne 
vacant, we expect a man who knows some- 
thing of the New Testament. Or if these 
are not analagous cases, let us examine the 
routine in ordinary public business appoint 
ments. 

It was Lord Carteret who remarked that 
the Secretary of State (for Foreign Affairs) 
ought to be able to talk Fanle om we 

enerally fill at offices with 0 B's 
ane of ra sort of suitable specs. 
When we do not observe such a rule of 
common sense, we hear a great many cot 
plaints—as when a Yorkshire squire, with no 
more practice than he got in keeping 
mortgagees, was made Finance nister 
the Whigs. Sir Benjamin Hall’s appoint- 
ment is passed over, the public feeling 
rather relieved, the aristocracy, | 
to consummate the bilious ambition of the 
the spiteful Lord Seymour, has condescen 
to look below the gangway ue ine 

olitan member—who, though boasting 
at ah ee bloody hand, and a pou 
Welsh pedigree, has behaved with the lib 
acuteness customary in such representatives. 
Examined by nee the appo 
ment can only be regarded as improper, ane" 
ata nomeaate the Board of ealth 8 
or should be something more than a dilettante 
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‘ society —even a mer 
s the sailor—who is examine 
~ oernentt qualities of the husband of 
Black-eyed Susan—specify that his shipmate 
«plays the fiddle like an angel.” Similarly, 
if Sir Benjamin Hall were required to state 
hy he is created a great official, with a large 
ocd and immense patronage, he would be 
to mention that he did not _ bishops. 
‘tion had other views, perhaps: wea- 
SS eaeabing of the rates, in the sewers, 
that Stork Chadwick was too energetic, Go- 
yernment pitches to them—a log. 
The appointment illustrates the aristo- 
cratic, 28 modified by the subservient Parlia- 
mentary, system. No reason whatever can 
be given why 4 Minister of Health, whose 
considerations cannot be political, should 
have # seat in Parliament. At all events, as it 
is obvious that a Minister of Health should 
be a distinguished savant—the office being 
distinctly one which should be opened to our 
+ men of science and social philosophy— 
the necessity might be met by appointing a 
savant, and afterwards finding a seat for him— 
such a seat as that which was so ingeniously 
discovered for Mr. Gordon at Beverley. Or if 
we could not have a scientific or medical man, 
“because of reasons which would occur to the 
comprehensive mind of a Hayter, why 
shouldn’t we have Lord Shaftesbury, who 
has learned the business of the Board of 
Health by five years’ hard work there, and 
who has been guilty of the excessively ridi- 
culous practical Christianity of so working 
as unpaid president? We fully believe the 
Government has passed over Lord Shaftes- 
bury merely because it really would not do 
to encourage such absurd precedents as that. 





BRITISH PROGRESS IN INDIA. 

Txt amount of interest felt by Englishmen 
in the affairs of India is not to be estimated 
by the fact that only fifteen members were 
a on Tuesday night, when the Indian 

inister made his first annual statement. It 
is scarcely credible that Sir Charles Wood 
delivered to one of the thinnest Houses on 
record his account of the financial and social 
condition of India. But so it was; and we 
can only hope that the public are more 
anxious than their so-called representatives 
to learn how the new system of Indian Go- 
vernment has worked. If we are to believe 
the few gentlemen who did stay to hear Sir 


self-decimation with the spirit of heroic mar- 
tyrs ; and the eighteen members of the New 
Court have worked together as cordially as if 
they had owed their appointment to the same 
authority. With regard to public works in 
India, we are henceforth to know, by means 
of annual estimates, the exact amount of 
progress that has been made. Works are to 
be completed by means of advances from the 
Treasury, instead of waiting for a surplus 
revenue ; and means are to be taken for 
securing an adequate supply of superintend- 
ing engineers. Last of all, attention has 
been paid to the question of education: the 
Home Government is engaged in preparing a 
general scheme which will be applied as cir- 
cumstances may require, and grants are to be 
furnished to every school irrespective of any 
religious instruction. We are to teach the 
=? without attempting to make prose- 
tes. 

We should be very glad to think that this 
picture was correct. We are not inclined 
to exact too much from the Indian Govern- 
ment in the very first year after the establish- 
ment of the new system; and if Sir Charles 
Wood’s exposition were not glaringly exag- 
gerated, we should be more willing to echo 
the eulogiums that were passed upon it. To 
tell the truth, the portion of Sir Charles's 
speech which seemed to please him least, was 
precisely that which we read with the greatest 
satisfaction. Any one who knows the system 
under which the Indian revenues are collected, 
will be glad to hear of a smaller rather than 
of a larger surplus in the Treasury. There is 
work enough to be done in India to absorb 
more than a thousand times the surplus of 
which the Indian minister boasted; and it is 
painful to believe that, in spite of all the 
cool-blooded rhetoric of Sir James Weir 
Hogg, the natives still groan under the most 
shameful extortions. As for the prodigious 
activity in public works, it is startling to be 
told that in this same year, 1854, Bombay is 
once more in danger of drought, and only at 
the last moment have extraordinary exertions 
been made by Lord Elphinstone to carry out 
a plan proposed in the days of Sir George 
Arthur. It is true that Sir Jamesetjee Tejecb- 
hoy has again come forward to meet the 
present need ; but it is infamous in the extreme 
that the Government has suffered another 
year to elapse before adopting sufficient pre- 
cautions. In the first year after the laden 
Reform Bill, thousands are famishing by 








Charles's statement, everything is going on 
as smoothly as could be desired. The Reform 
Bill, which cost so many weary hours of dis- 
cussion, has achieved wonders. As regards 
finance, indeed, there was a deficit last year 
of 872,3357., and no expectation was held 
out of any increase in the revenues. But 
in other respects, the prospect was grati- 


Ava and Nagpore | 


in the extreme. 
had been added to the list of British posses- 
sions, the North-western tribes had been sub- 
dued, and the old despot Dost Mahomed was 


on the eve of paying homage to Queen Victo- | 


ria. Then, as to internal improvements, Lord 
Dalhousie had been vigorous. A scheme has 
been laid before the Bengal Government for 
increasing the salaries of the native judges 
and advancing them to a higher social posi- 
The gigantic Ganges Canal, “an un- 
dertaking which surpasses all similar works 
mancient or modern times,” has been opened ; 
the Punjab, hitherto the perpetual scene of 
Commotion and revolt, has been reduced to 
order, and “at this moment life and property 
are more secure there than in Bengal.”” Then 
public works are advancing in Madras and 
here, — 8 are in progress, and 
Y an electric telegraph has been laid 
down from Calcutta to Tethee. 
It is pleasant, moreover, to learn that the 
Directors performed the bitter task of 





| drought at Bombay. These two instances— 
one exhibiting false notions with respect to 
| Indian economy, the other a highly-coloured 
statement of facts—will cause our readers to 
| look with some suspicion on the exposition of 
| Sir Charles Wood, accepted though it was by 
|a select body of Indian Reformers. 

| The great hope for the future prosperity 
of India lies in the vigorous promotion of 
public works. The expense is wonderfully 
small when compared with the results that 
will surely be produced, and we hope to hear, 
next year, that the Government has fulfilled 
its promise of providing means from the 
Treasury, Then, again, as regards the ele- 
vation of natives to offices of importance in 
the Government and Courts of Law. It is 
‘possible that the pictures of native intelli- 
| gence, with which we are sometimes favoured, 
are considerably exaggerated, but we cannot 
forget the petition drawn up by natives at 
Bombay, and which excited an unusual 
amount of public attention, last year, in this 
country. The Indian Reformers should re- 








finished. It will never do for the adminis- 
tration of the most splendid empire in the 
world to fall once more into the power of a 
clique. We have sent forth our fleets and 
armies with the avowed purpose of destroying 


member that their task is by no means} 
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that other British troops are employed in sup- 
porting a despotism scarcely less oppressive 
and unjust? This is a question which must 
form a portion of the programme of an orga- 
nised Radical party. 








AUSTRIA—FOR AND AGAINST. 
Wuarever a few blind or mendacious per- 
sons may pretend to the contrary, it is as 
certain as anything can be, that the chief 
cause of the great interest which the British 
people have taken in the present war, and of 
the extraordinary enthusiasm with which they 
have cheered it on, has been a expec- 
tation of good likely to arise out of it to what 
are called “ the distressed nationalities.” 
Mystify it as you like, that is the fact. Strike 
this element of interest out of the war—make 
it plain that Hungary, Italy, and Poland, 
are not likely to derive any benefits; from 
the war; in other words, that the war is not 
likely to subserve the cause of continental 
seecieiline dell the enthusiasm for the war, 
now felt from Cornwall to Caithness, will fall 
seventy per cent. to-morrow. Set down 
twenty per cent. to direct hatred of Russia, 
and ten per cent. to independent affection for 
the Turks, and you make a very fair allow- 
ance for these elements. All the rest, we 
maintain, consists of pure, though vague, 
longing to see the Italians, the H ians, 
the Poles, and their brethren “up and doing.” 
We will not yet say that the main element 
of interest for the British people has already 
been extracted out of the war—for it is im- 
possible to calculate the spontaneous issues 
of so large and uncontrollable a business ; 
but we do fear that so far as the diplomatic 
management of the war by the Governments 
who conduct it is concerned, the “ friends of 
European freedom” may now begin to give 
up hope. 

Translating the vague pee expectations 
from the war into what they precisely meant, 
they amounted to this—a wish for the partial 
dissolution or dismemberment of the Austrian 
Empire. This was not the re used; but, 
just as six pennies united make sixpence, 
so the desire to see Italy free, the desire to 
see Hungary independent, and the desire to 
see the Poles restored to nationality, meant, 
when put together, the desire to see Austria 
made small by degrees and beautifully less in 
Europe. Accordingly, the universal wish at 
the beginning of the war—universal, at least, 
out of official circles—was that Austria 
would facilitate her own destruction by 
taking open part with Russia. Then, of 
course, almost by consent of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, the de- 
mocracies would have been let loose upon 
her; she would have been torn to pieces; 
and the war would have gone in the groove 
of the European Revolution. Austria, how- 
ever, wise in her generation, did not go with 
Russia. A sense of self-interest, aided by 
the earnest entreaties of the Western Powers, 
anxious to their wit’s end that the war should 
not go in the groove of the revolution, brought 
her to the occidental side of the controversy. 
She gave in her adhesion, with necessary 
Germanic modifications and by-treaties, to 
the policy of Great Britain and France. 
There was rejoicing over this event in Down- 
ing-street ; Austria and “her magnanimous 
young emperor’ were eulogised by Ministers 
in Parliament; and new diplomatic coaxing 
went on at a great rate. e hope—for it 
really was a hope—of the lovers of European 
freedom then was that Austria was insincere, 
and would, at some turn of the war or other, 
show the cloven hoof. That hope failed also. 
Whether the earnestness grew or not as for- 
tune became inauspicious for her old pro- 
tector, is no matter—Austria was earnest m 








a despotism in the east of Europe. Is it true 





the part she took ; she did find it her interest 
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to keep. on) the occidental side. She was 
ae all that the British 
and. bh Governments wanted, keeping 
back from actual service against the Czar, 
and only giving her name against him; but 
still she could not be said to be acting trea- 
cherously. The next hope of the friends of 
the nationalities, matais was that, as, 
in any case, Austria did not go the whole 
length of the Western Powers against the 
Czar, she and they would split upon the 
pacification. She would insist, it was 
thought, on letting off Russia on a mere 
treaty of status ante, or little more; 
whereas our ministers had pledged them- 
selves not to make peace except on far more 
stringent. terms, effecting a new order of 
things in the East. ‘And, splitting on the’ 
pacification, Austria, it was thought, would 
then putsue a course which would give the 
democraeies an interest in at least the dregs: 
of the war. Even this anticipation, it seems, 
must-now be given up. On Thursday night, 
Lord Clarendon announced that even up to 
this last point, the conduct of Austria was 
perfectly satisfactory, as “within the pre- 
ceding thirty-six hours, and consequently 
since the evacuation of the Principalities was 
known at Vienna, notes had been exchanged 
between her Majesty’s Government and the 
Austrian. Government, which would show, 
when published, that Austria had as little in- 
tention as the British Government, of return- 
ing to the status quo.” Supposing this to be 
true, it bars all prospect of a split upon the 
pacification. To be sure, as Ministers have 
never distinctly announced the terms on 
whieh they would make peace, it is quite as 
possible that they may let down their demands 
to the standard of the wishes of Austria, as 
that Austria will raise her ideas of a proper 
pacification to the standard of theirs. But 
at all events, if the present information is 
final, there will be an agreement, and no 
split. And thus—always barring what may 
be called the incalculable eventualities— 
the last hope of the “friends of European 
freedom” from the present war would seem 
lost. They are at liberty to take all that 
interest in the war which arises from seeing 
the Russians well thrashed within certain 
limits, and the Turks placed in a more re- 
spectable position in the East; but, so far as 
appears, that larger element of interest which 
consisted in hope for Italy, Hungary, Poland, 
and the enfranchisement of nations more our 
own kith and kin than the Turks, has now 
wholly departed from it: 

One point more. Has the conduct of 
Austria during the war been a pure specula- 
tion of her own, dictated merely by enlightened 
self-interest, and a progressive sense of the 
amount of capital she could make out of the 
opportunity; or has it been also, in part, 
purchased by promises and stipulations on 
the part of the Western Powers? This isa 
momentous question. If the conduct of 
Austria has been a pure speculation of her 
own ingenuity, she has made a splendid thing 
of it. She has been put forward as the 
arbiter of the situation till she herself be- 
lieves it, till all Europe believes it, till even 
the Turks believe it, and begin to look to 
Austria as, after all, the real Power to enter 
into relations with, Thus she has recovered 
prestige in Europe, with all that prestige 
commands. Besides she will have the pick- 
ings of the war—some slice of the Princi- 
pelises, perhaps, if she manages cleverly. 
Not a bad speculation all this, considering 
that all that she has done has consisted 
in judiciously doing nothing, and letting her- 
self be puffed for doing it. But has it been 
pure speculation? There is the enigma. If 
it has, prudent men. naturally acquiesee.. If 
Austria, would be our ally, they say, we could. 
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with 400,000 men! We might, perhaps, 
have toadied her less; but if she was bent on 
going our way, we could not. prevent her! 
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benefit of his contemporaries and digej 
the great fault in Mr. Hume’s career, 
fault—a generous and perhaps noble fault. 





ut, if she has  2en our ally on predeter-| is in this: that Mr; Hume’ : 
mined conditions? There is the point on} been confined to cveatiiig igital teen 
which our Government might well cate- the 


Whigs. Mr. Hume's ideas: have beey in 
power ;—why has Mr. Hume never been in 
power? Because Mr. Hume; humble: ang 
worthy man, never for a momentie i 
so preposterous an idea as that the Radicaf, 
could do without the ari Me 
Hume’s policy—it has been the’ Radicg 
olicy always—has been — to 

hig against Tory, and, out o their bit 
for popularity, to get the utmost possible 
concession for the people. No other polj 
was possible at the period of the Reform 
Bill of ’32: the oligarchical system was they 
regarded even by the wildest among the Re. 
formers as a sacred portion of the constity. 
tion. When Peel was rising om the reaction 
of the Reform Bill era, no other policy 
was possible: the Radicals had lost Lord 
Brougham, were tortured with 0° 


ehised. They could not, in common: pru- 
dence, refuse Austrian help; but they had a 
right to look at any conditions annexed to 
that help, as its price, and refuse them if not 
suitable. Now the belief in well-informed 
quarters is, that the price paid to Austria for 
her help in the war, such as it has been, has 
been a guarantee by the Western Powers of 
her Italian provinces. France, it is said, is 
the immediate party to the guarantee— 
France and Austria being at present co- 
partners in Italy. Great Britain, of course, 
would not dare openly to appear in such an 
infamous transaction ; but we need only re- 
member our diplomacy in the case of the 
French restoration of the Papacy, to see that 
after all we might be morally implicated in it. 
And if so, not only is this war robbed of its 


supposed anti-despotic and anti-Austrian| and had not quite lost the Whigs, and were 
character ; it becomes positively pro-despotic | not quite sure of not gaining Peel. But Mr, 
and pro-Austrian ; and Great Britain, syste-| Tfume’s determined reliance on Whi 
matically, takes her place among the des-) has been, since 1846, most disastrous to: hig 
potisms. party ; and his Ministerialism, on the forma- 
tion of a Coalition unchecked by ~ — 
’ st etl ‘ Opposition, has had the effect, this 8e8- 
MORAL OF THE HUME PORTRAIT, | SP? ehanding over the people and popula 
Mr. Josrru Hume has been forty years in eonditions—those connected with the warin- 
ublic life, during all that time a consistent | ¢luded—to the mercy of a Government whose 
former, leading the way in all the Reforms | Conservative instincts were too strong for the 
which Lord Joln Russell enumerates when- | management of the maladroit Lord John Rus- 
ever Lord John Russell is in danger of being | gell, Individually, Mr. Hume may have im- 
turned out. There is, among the English | proved his own comfort in the House, and his 
people, an affectionate esteem for the ve-| age entitled him to avoid the vigorous atti- 
teran Reformer; the Crown respects him; | tude of a Radical leader. But, in spite of 
his life has been so good and so pure that) himself, he was the Radical leader; and his 
the aristocracy have been conciliated into ad-| jnyalidy shirking of criticism and condition- 
miring him. His has been a uniquely grand | ing—even on the estimates—was the excuse 
career: that of a patriot whose love of) for the slothful or treacherous conduct of too 
country has been practical: and who for forty | many of his friends among the “ popular 
years has worked in public business twelve | members.” 
hours out of every twenty-four—and never| Mr. Hume would have carried his = 
took one farthing of public money. To him} gooner had he observed, through his life, the 
is not only extended the praise due to the} Parliamentary necessity of the oe 
wise and the honest; but he revels in that organised into a party just as Whigs am 
still pleasanter commendation which is claimed | Tories are organised :—offering to his friends 
by, and is accorded to, complete success. | in and out of the House, those temptations 
An earnest politician, who has disarmed all | —office, with its profitable and philosophic 
political enmity—an ardent Reformer, who | pleasures — which create and consoli 
beholds all his ideas adopted as the common- | parties ; and promising for himself the pa- 
place of every competitive faction — his | triotic delight of doing the country’s work in 
splendid position was on Monday recognised | his own pre-eminently thorough way. Be- 
by the nation, represented in popular repre- cause Mr. Hume never aspired to real power, 
sentatives, and on that day the great old man | and never permitted his party to contemplate 
pa 











obtained the triumph of his life. The Whigs | the possibility of independence of Whi 
—yes, at last—presented his wife with his | tronage, he has never been feared, and 
portrait ! ‘fore never adequately consulted or deferred 
The ceremony, we are told, was touching. | to by the Whigs. And they are grateful ; 
We can only regard it as humiliating to) they send his portrait to the Liberal Univer 
Radicalism. Is this the future that Radicals, | sity to suggest the amiable example to rising 
who are following in Mr. Hume’s footsteps,! Humes. All honour, say we, with m, to 
promise for themselves: to be patronised by this distinguished man. “May there be many 
the Whigs, and painted by eo | Humes as honest and as keen ; but may there 
We take for granted that Mr. Hume, with | never be another so humble. 
the sagacity which has marked his whole | PE 
career, purposes to make this his last session.| ~~" ——tt—<i=~si‘“—:~*~S™ nave 
We sincerely hope so: his most glorious) Srrravem.ns Weavens.—These Raat 
week should not be marred by loss happy mole! ig dmande: they nom at 3% tte ts tp 
incidents- to which he might be exposed in shveeten a. ehetiee: "Title ragraph represents their case~ 
the future; and we cannot but think that | ‘Io order to show that t ie demand was not unre a 
statesmen may often imitate with advantage | bg pier te ee ond ccupye mae 
the careful management of laurels which is | of a day—sometimes fourteen or fifteen bo eo 
exhibited by great actors and singers, Mac- | at the ayy rate of charge, he would receive ena htm t0 
} ae : . . . week. By the proposed inerease he would, SUPP Bey ad 
readys and Marios, who retire im time. | je Constantly at work, receive 13s. Gd. a week. They a 
Mr. Hume has always been leading Lord | mitted that ‘it was true the received more tham this fof 4 
John; and we assume, as a matter of nme, psa of their familiew, bat etikiren constanty ab Be 
that he is now intent on setting Lord John | Y veriheie 


: machine, sacrificing every domestic comfort, and bringing 1 
a good example —his last. ignoranee, and ¢ 


At such a) their children in a state of the grossest 
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moment, therefore, we are reluctant to| Priving ed - a a on Thursday ti t, 0 
. Ps MT ¢ y u 

use an expression which may not be com-| joa what progres had’ been made. As # hear 


limeutary. But without the slightest of- 





not refuse her aid, and drive her off—a power 


reported the masters had not gives ways Several vm 


ce, we may venture to point out, for the | ¥** alleged, have entered into 
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ene 
but the judges and police of literature. They do 
theyinterpret and try toenforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 








not make laws— 
Toibave lve or twenty periodicals before you, and te have to go 
Ages ae agcertain their contents and report on their merits, is 
iinen possible training in the “art of skipping.” Practice has made us 
- bly perfect in this art. Having been in the habit of hearing a great 
perth 8 and being at the same time afflicted or blessed (whichever 
sen 02 to call it) with a constitutional tendeney to reverie, which the 
7” attitude naturally fosters, we long ago discovered that it was totally 





ot to attend to a preacher throughout, and that we could delegate 
to the ear'the business of watching for us, and keeping us duly informed 


whet anything good was going on, for the reception of which it might be 
worth while to waken up the intelligence. We have acquired a similar 
knack in reading. We believe we are conscientious reviewers, and just 
reviewers; and yet we confess we don’t read through all the books and all 
the periodicals we pronounce opinions upon. We look at the: outside of a 
pook or a periodical ; we read the preface, the list of contents, and all those 
outer seraps which give us the general physiognomy of the book; then we 
sit down, paper- knife in hand, and cut up all the pages punctually from the 
first to the last, hovering all the while over the pages, like a hawk, glancing 
at the headings of chapters, at suggestive words and proper names in the 
text, descending leisurely for a closer view when anything attracts us, and 
swooping down rapidly and greedily wherever we descry a tit-bit. We don’t 
say that that would be conscientious reviewing for a Quarterly-man, entrusted 
withthe task of giving a verdict on one book; but we do say it is conscien- 
tious reviewing for the purpose of a literary summary. And we beg to say, 
cursory as the style of proceeding may seem, it is in our case perfectly satis- 
factory. We are such adepts in the “ art of skipping,” our instinct for what 


is good is so fine and so catholic at the same time, that, if we once have | P 


used our paper-knifeé on a publication, we are sure of having accurately 

i it, and not missed any of its tit-bits. Our golden rule, however, 
js toveut open all the leaves from end to end. All depends on that. 

We have just submitted the bulky regidue of the month’s periodicals to 
thisprocess. We must say that the result has been to confirm the impres- 
sion we ventured to state last week, that the quantity of “ skippable” 
matter in our periodicals is prodigious. There is not much that is posi- 
tively bad or nonsensical ; but the amount ‘of useless commonplace in the 
way of thought, and insipid recompilation in the way of history, shows 
that'the editorial function is in many cases degenerating into a sham. Last 
week we quoted Dr Quincry’s remark about the non-sufficiency of merely 
reasonable thinking about a subject to entitle one to write upon it. We 
find some very apt remarks to a similar effect in a capital article on The 
Use and Abuse of Words, in the North American Review. The writer is 


reviewing Dr. Perer Marx Roget's recently published Thesaurus of| foreign wines. 


English Words, so classified and arranged as to facilitate the Expression of 
Ideasand assist in Literary Composition. Ue says: 

“The most cursory glance over much of the ‘literature’ of the day, so called, will 
indicate the peculiar form of marasmus under which the life ot language is in danger of 
being slowly consumed. The most hopeless characteristic of this literature is its complacent 
exhi of distressing excellences,—its evident incapacity to rise into promising faults. 
The'terms-are such as are employed by the best writers, the grammar is good, the morality 
excellent, the information accurate, the reflections sensible, yet the whole composition neither 
Contaims nor can communicate intellectual or moral life; and a critical enlogium on its 
merits sounds like the certificate of a schoolmaster as to the negative virtues of his pupils. 
This fluent debility, which never stumbles into ideas nor stutters into passion, which calls 
its common-place comprehensiveness, and styles its sedate langour repose, would, if put 
upon a'short allowance of words, and compelled to purelase language at the expense of con- 
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to say that he is pec*ish and shallow throughout, A great deal of vinegar 
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has been poured upon Co.t® by the Reviews: but we did not expect euch 
weak vinegar from a Transatlanuc Quarterly. A thorough discussiom of 
Comte and his doctrines from the true ant#gonistic point—and that point, we 
believe, is to be found in the philosophy of Sm Wirx1am Hawurox, or 
thereabouts—is still a desideratum. Kaw or Comrs, transcendeatalism or 

positivism—+that, after all, is the alternative ; and all midway exposition and 
doctrinizing, is (if the conditions of real speculative discussion areto be 

attended to) but cleverness and mystification. One other course, indeed, 

there is for those whose natures refuse to saddle themselves with the * condi- 
tions of speculative discussion” —and that is to keep clear of the whole subject 

follow their own noses as well as they can, and’ let Kawr and'Comre whirl 

antagonistically, like two windmills on the distant heights, If they are 

asked which windmill they believe in, they can say “I see both.” 

From the critieal notices at the end of the North American Review, we 
perceive that America has started a candidate for the honours of Junius. 

A Mr. Freperic Garirrtn, in a book called Junius Discovered, sets up 
Governor Powna.i as the proper man, on’ evidence which the reviewer 
pronounces a’failure. 

We have two other American Reviews—the Christian Examiner, published 
in Boston ; and the New York Quarterly. The first is almost exclusively 
theological: the writers append their initials to their articles, as in the old 
Westminster ; and in addition to this, a printed slip, distributed with the 
Review, gives the names of the writers of the various articles at full length. 

When will this practice become general? The New York Quarterly has 
some interesting articles. The first, on 7’he Morale of the Eastern War, 
is a Transatlantic apology for the war. The following explains the writer's 
views :— 

“ We will frankh , at th it hat iew of the morale is, thus entmciating 
the proposition we will’ then. attenspt to prove. We Doieve ‘that: ix the'ssle Busi’ has 
acted thronghont in better faith than Turkey or Turkey’s allies ; that while the czar is not 
guilty of the simplicity of childhood, he is nevertheless neither a political raffian nor a bac- 
caneer ; that while, like every other sovereign, acting not solely in a personal capacity, but re- 
esentatively for his people, he may feel that more latitude and verge is — actions 
than he would be entitled to as an individual, he has in the present’ 5 owe od a 
course which no other country would have taken unless its weakness comtpelled it to-do 

in a word, that while, like other sovereigns, he may be ambitions and discreet, he has been 
careful to have much of the right on his side from the very start, and to have to that 
right in a way that would almost argue a weakness in the instrumentality or an 
in the will by whieh his ends were sought to be obtained.” 


Any view may be maintained by argument; but nothing will do 
with the impression that for an American to argue in favour of the Czar is 
about as decided a case of being “in the wrong box” as could well be. 
There is another case of “wrong box,” however, in the saute Review—to 
wit, a plea in favour of wine-drinking from the land of the Maine-law. 
The editor, having the fear of the teetotalers before his eyes, appends a note, 
abjuring all responsibility for the doctrines of the article, and protesting 
that for his part he “‘would recommend only cold water as an ordinary 
beverage ;” nevertheless he lets his contributor support Mr. Oxrvrena’s 
views respecting the probable effects of the reduction of the duties on 
The writer opens thus :— 


“ It has ever been found, that a yee cele ea present the most favourable speci- 
mens of humanity, whether physical or moral. By the term wine-drinking, however, we 
—athod forbid ! but 


do not mean what is pa al understood as getting drunk with wine 
we mean the habitual and temperate use of wine, asa beverage ; not its bacchanalian abuse 


for intoxication. Wine is one of God's gracious gifts to man—designed, as we have it on 
the authority of Holy Writ, ‘te make him a cheerful countenance,’—that is, to animate, to 
exhilarate, to gladden him. And when we read of wine making such sad havoc with poor 
human nature as that which the drunkard’s case too often exhibits, nine times ‘out of ten it 
is not Wine at all, but ardent spirit, that has done the mischief.” ’ 

In an article on Institutions for Popular Information in New York; we have 
a series of notes and reflections on the New York Crystal Palace, the Astor 
Library, and Abbott’s Egyptian Museam. The paper is judicious; but 
there is nothing specially worthy of quotation in it, except the 


. 


i 





quering obstacles, be likely to evince some spasms of genuine expression ; but it is hardly 
reasonable to expect this verbal abstemiousness at a period when the whole wealth of the 


English tongue is placed at the disposal of the puniest whipsters of rhetoric,—when the | 


art of writing is avowedly taught on the principle of imitating the ‘ best models,’—when 
words are'worked into the ears of the young in the hope that something will be found an- 
swering to them in their brains,—and when Dr. Peter Mark Roget, who never happened on 
averbal felicity or uttered a ‘ thought-executing’ word in the course of his long and useful 


aa a veg book in hand, to tempt unthinking aud unimpassioned mediocrity into 
sion, that its disconnected glimpses of truths never fairly grasped, and its faint | : ; " f all that have been 
movements of embryo aspirations which never broke their shell, can be worded by his | the libraries of America? | We wants Listory of England; for 0 ; 


into creative thought and passion.” 
The article from which this is extracted is one of the best, if not the best, 
in'the rinmber ; the whole Review, however, is tolerably exempt—as a 
quarterly, and above all, a quarterly published in Boston, ought to be—from 
that vice of “ fluent debility,” with which we are charging so much of our | 


passage, apropos of the effects likely to be produced by great libraries on 
American fherery production. 

“It was in the library of Modena that Muratori prepared those volames whieh have made 
“his name, althongh a hundred. years have passed over it, a hallowed word for the student 
| of Italian history. It was from'the same spot that Tiraboschi sent forth, volame by volame. 

his matchless history of Italian literature. It was the sight of the treasures of which he 
became the guardian, as librarian sf the Faculty of Advocates, that suggested to Hume the 
idea of his History of England. Shall we ever be able to associate names like these with 


” 


i 


uisitions of an American republican. We want a history of 
| English literature; for England herself has none; and how happily and honourably mght 
a life be spent in writing it! We want a history of France; there is none, iu the nDgange, 
that deserves the name. We want a history of Italy; the record of t actions we 
might imitate, and great errors that we should shun. And if we would meet these and the 
other manifold wants of our literature, we must have great libraries like the Astor, which in 
the trne spirit of democracy, shall enable every man that has the talent and the ind » 
to work his way to those heights of literary renown which, without them, se many can 


there is none that meets the 


periodical literature. Among the other articles, there is one on Miss Mar- | ease as ih sosuswent Uantennenbiely beasts! 


TINEAU's translation of Comre’s Positive Philosophy, beginning in this scan- 
dalous manner : 

“We are sorry, but not surprised, that Miss Martineau should have adopted the opinions 
which are avowed in the recent publication of her correspondence with Mr. Atkinson, and in 
this attempt to translate Comte’s Philosophy and to render it popular in England. Her 
‘ormer writings showed considerableability, but it was the ability of an ill-regulated mind,— 
ofa mind working out of its proper sphere, and scorning all those limitations and restraints 
which indirectly help us in the search after truth, because they narrow the field of inquiry, 

a8 preservatives against tle most hurtful errors. In her ambition to leave the 

common track, she has wandered w ildly over the whole field of knowledge, and come to the 

‘ conclusion at last,—to a belief, if it can be called such, that there is no divine 

se a ttense of the affairs of this world, and no hope of a world tocome. The leading 

viee of her charager lias always been intellectual arrogance. She has never had ~ defer- 

ence for man, and now has ceased to entertain any faith in her Creator; the ouly being 
has never learned to distrust is herself.” 


After this specimen of the writer's controversial style, it is unnecessary 


Turning from the transatlantic to our own periodicals, we have, besides 
those noticed last week, a good number of the Dublin University, containing, 
infer alia, a memoir of Sir Saver Greie, a Scotchman of the last century, 
who entered the naval service of the Russian Empress Catherine, in 1764, 
became a distinguished man in that service, drew numbers of other Seotch- 
men into it, and so, before his death in 1788, “ earned the title of Father of 
the Russian navy” (the writer does not say who was the mother); @ fair 
number of 7ait, with liberal politics predominant, and a.word of protest 
much needed against Exeter Hallism and its votaries; a light and hetero- 
genous number of Bentley ; and as light, though not so a 
number of the National Miscellany. 





Mr. Crartxs Kxicut has issued —_ 15 and 160f his: - Cyelo- 
pedia; Messrs. Orr and Co. have published parts'4 and'5 of Land we 
Live in, containing, among the articles, “ Liverpool,” “ Manchester,” “ Shef- 
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field,” and the “ Staffordshire Potteries ;” there are als~ new parts of the Art 
Jounin of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, the ‘4st full of sound matter as 


usual. 2 ; 
The works of old English writers—known too often only by name—are 
literally pouring from the press. This week Mr. Boun supplies us with 


another yolume of Dx Fos, containing Memoirs of a Cavalier, Memoirs of |is dedicated to the most recent of Hungary's rev. 
Captain Carleton, and others of less significance. In the new series of |of the work being, as the author states, 


British poets, published by Nicuox (Edinburgh), we have the first volume 
of Samuzt Burver’s works, edited by the Rev. Grorce Gitritian. 


Nicoxsst’s History of the Jesuits (Bonn) we reserve for more extended 
eriticiam. A single word is sufficient to announce a new translation of 
Strabo, in Bouy’s Classical Library. The only other book on our list is 
Viner’s History of French Literature, in the Eighteenth Century. 

Hard Times, collected into one volume, beautifully printed, needs no notice 
from us beyond the simple announcement of its reproduction in a per- 
manent form. No doubt the mass of our readers are already familiar with 
the story as it appeared week by week in Household Words. 





RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The Nations of Russia and Turkey, and their Destiny. By Ivan Golovin. Author of 

The Caucasus. Part IL Triibner and Co. 
Iw a sort of Preface to th€se lively Notes (for the volume is rather a collec- 
tion of jottings than a connected and systematic essay) M. Ivan Golovin 
constitutes himself a critic of contemporary writers on Russia. We cannot, 
as a rule, find time or space to criticise critics, and we think M. Golovin 
would have shown better taste and discretion if he had reserved his stric- 
tures on his fellow-writers for at least a separate form of publication. A 
correction of the many errors into which the political bias of pamphleteers, 
the haste of bookmakers, the ignorance of 4 priori historians, and the im- 
perfect observation of tourists inevitably betrays the mass of writers on the 


topic of the day, would in itself be a valuable contribution to the dominant * 


literature; and M. Golovin has no doubt peculiar qualifications for such a 
task. But to preface a hasty and fragmentary production of his own, which 
a harsher judgment than ours might pronounce more readable than reliable, 
a specimen, in short, of the thousand and one mixtures of anecdote and 
statistics which are daily supplied by ingenious publishers to an ungenerous 
ublic under the general titles of ‘“‘ Books on the War,” “ Russia and 
Murkey,” &c.: this usurpation, we say, of a double office by our —— 
author is, we humbly think, deserving a word of reprehension. Having 
discharged our gall to this extent, we have no difficulty in recommending 
M. Ivan Golovin as a vivacious and original ame d on Russian eccen- 
tricities, social, political, and administrative. His family name, his per- 
sonal antecedents, and his actual position, are not the least striking illus- 
trations of the system he ex with a severity to which the freedom 
and dignity of exile, with its hardships, preferred to the livery of 
a splendid servitude with all its wealth and decorations, lend a keener 
edge than any mere forge of rhetoric, or point of epigram can bestow. 
When the Emperor Nicholas paid a visit to Italy and Shelly some years ago, 
Count B——, who had been ambassador from the Sardinian Court to St. 
Petersburg, at his coronation, had an interview with the imperial tourist. 
The conversation falling on the Marquis de Custine’s book, the Emperor 
said, “* M. de Custine is a Frenchman mo is free to write what he pleases on 
Russia; but (alluding to M. Golovin’s work on Russia under Nicholas,) 
here is a man whose brothers I know well as men of honour and distinc- 
tion, and he writes in this disgraceful way about his country.” To which 
sally of temper, our informant adds, the Count B——, in the true spirit 
of a practised courtier, could only reply, & la Louis XIV., ‘ Sire, one black 
sheep out of sixty millions!” The Emperor, however, if his words are faith- 
fully reported, was incorrect in accusing M. Golovin of abusing his country. 
On the contrary, although an exile, he never forgets to separate his race 
and his country from the government he unmasks and the system he lays 
bare. The Athenceum only last week says, almost in a tone of reproach, 
“ Before all things, M. Golovin is a Russian.” We honour the patriotic 
courage which refuses to confound an enduring nation with a transient 
tyranny. M. Golovin has been accused of treating as of no importance the 
exemption of the Russian nobility from corporal punishment, an exemption 
which is in effect a real privilege. Our contemporary, whom we have just 
quoted on the other hand, seems to blame M. Golovin for noticing this 
exemption, in reply to a French writer, who had epigrammatically remarked 
that “all Russians were equal before the stick.” An English writer might 
with equal justice and propriety remark that ‘ All Englishmen are equal 
before the law. ‘ Old marquises,’ however, do occasionally escape exposure, 
and a system of fines in police-courts operates occasionally as an exemption 
from punishment for the rich in cases where imprisonment would be the 
penalty of the poor. Landowners, too, in some instances, practically refute 
this admirable theory of equal justice.” When M. Golovin tells us that he 
regards it as ‘a misfortune to have been born in the reign of Nicholas, to 
have to waste his energies in combating a man who, had he not the power to 
render millions of human beings unhappy would not deserve any attention ;” 
he speaks rhetorically, of course; his regret has all the air of real gusto, 
and the “had he not” is a stroke of irony with a vengeance! ‘ Had he 
not,” indeed ! 
M. Golovin, in the volume we are at present noticing, rambles on in a 
note-book style over every phase and branch of his subject, historical, 


ethnological, ok administrative, military, artistic, literary, topogra- | 


phical. Much of his information is necessarily not new, though probably 
not borrowed, and it is conveyed with a certain pretension of novelty and 
exclusiveness rather irritating to readers choked with Russia of late. The 
best and freshest part of the book is, after all, the most apocryphal—we 
mean the anecdotes with which every page is agreeably interspersed. Of 
some of these it may be said,—if not true, they are well invented ; and they 
are happier, if not more faithful illustrations than tons of contradictory and 
squeezable statistics. M. Golovin writes surprisingly good English—clear, 
vivid, and sometimes even felicitous. Perhaps the occasional strangeness of 
= phrase lends a certain zest and flavour to the writer's always caustic 
style. 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 


ii and its Revolutions, the Earliest Period ’ ineteenth 

"? iogial Laue Keown LOR en ™ Century Pry 
Hungary and its Revolutions is the title of the volume just i 
Bohn in his “ Standard Library ;” but by far the harper praue anil 


> eee the chief 
O give a true 4 
of the life and character of Louis Kossuth, nae sepoiadly sain 
oe by which he was guided before and after the revolution tiaan 
he introductory sketch of Hungarian history is ‘consequently an 
\ingly brief one ; but it is well and clearly written ; it is‘ an intepestion aan 
|rative—not, like most compendiums, a dry record of dates and evehit aa 
it is valuable as affording a key to the character of a people extremely 4 
ceptible to traditional influences, and attached as much to ancient 7 =, 
to ancient liberties. As a specimen, we will present the reader with - 
extract from the account of the struggle for Hungarian liberty, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, by the patriot Francis Rékoczy The 
history is additionally interesting, for we cannot but trace a striking analogy 
between some of its events and those of the last revolution in H : 
susiegy which even extends in some measure to the heroes of either she 
The living patriot has evinced the talent, the energy, the devotion, the 
courage in misfortune, which distinguished his predecessor : we may trust 
that the similarity between their fates ceases there, and that a brighter 
future is in store for Kossuth. 


“* As soon as Joseph I. was established on the throne of Austria he recalled Heister, ana 
offered the Hungarians an amnesty, with a promise to redress their grievances, Thi 
the country was still in a state of too much irritation against the late monarch tobe 
to accept terms from his successor, Rakoczy was sincerely desirous of peace, As he 
not singly oppose the will of the majority, he summoned a Diet, where it was resolved to 
restore Hungary to its original form of government, a kind of federal union, in which each 
state or county should continue as heretofore to manage its own local administration, 
sending deputies to the general Diet, and all united under one chief, who should bear the 
title of Duke, as in the days of Arpad. It was with some difficulty that could be 
rsuaded to accept the honour, but as soon as he yielded, he was raised on a shield accord. 
ing to ancient usage, and the prelates, magnates, and eegeticn of the Diet, swore 
to him. The proposals of Joseph to negotiate were then accepted, on condition of his 
resigning the hereditary claim of his family to the throne of Hungary and T; i 
and that if he was received as their king, he would abandon the latter country to 
Rakoczy, and swear to observe the charter of King Andrew. 

“These conditions were, however, rejected, and war recommenced in 1707. The Dist 
met at Onad, and the deputies from thirty-one out of the fifty counties attended the sitti 
Rakoezy again urged them to listen to proposals of peace, which were, however, 
refused ; the Hapsburg dynasty was declared to be deposed, and the throne vacant, 
Czar of Russia about this time offered to procure the crown of Poland for Rakoezy, but he 
declined the honour. In 1708, Joseph convoked a Diet at Presburg, which was but thinly 
attended, and the time was wholly occupied by religious discussions. General Heister 
entered Hungary with a large army, and @countered Rakoczy at Trentsin: in the heat of 
the battle, the prince was thrown from his horse with so much force as to become i 
and this accident turned the fortunes of the day; when he recovered his faculties all was 
already lost. Six thousand men lay slain, many captives were taken, and the rest were 
dispersed by the Austrians. 

“ The magnates had now begun to weary of the war, which they themselves had continned 
contrary to the advice of Rakoczy ; but when in 1710 he laid before them the proposals of 
peace sent by Joseph, and offered to resign his office, and release them from their oaths of 
allegiance to him, they steadfastly refused. The plague had broken out on the frontiers of 
Turkey, and cut off all communication with the strong places there which still declared tor 
the Hungarian leader, and the promised succour of his ally, the King of France, did not 
arrive. Ra&kocay accordingly went to Poland to demand aid, leaving Karolyi in ot 
the troops; but in his absence his general accepted the mediation of England and 
and at Szatmar sigued a treaty of peace with the emperor. 

“‘ Riakoczy perceiving now that all his hope of establishing the liberties of Hungary on a 
firmer basis were vain, wrote to Joseph and recommended the unhappy Hungarian to 
his mercy; then embarking in a vessel at Dantzic, sailed for England, and passed from 
jinto France. Louis XIV. received him graciously, allowing him a etens and 
he was treated with much kindness by his nobles and the ladies who surrounded the king, 
who were charmed with his romantic history, and his literary taste. But the frivolity of 
the French court had no attractions for a man whose hopes had been crushed, ahd who now 
wandered an exile from the country for which he had vainly sacrificed the best years of his 
life. He left France for the shores of the Sea of Marmora, and was there occupied 
|literary labours until his death in 1735. His memory is ever cherished by Hungary as one 
|of the last of her patriots, and the wild music of the Rakoczy march which then echoed 
|amidst her mountains, and was borne by the winds across her plains, has a century later 

been heard again in louder strains, and roused the hearts of her people once more to deeds 
of heroism.” 

The work before us is principally compiled from sources of information 
already before the public ; but it also contains much that is new regarding 
| the early and purely personal history of Kossuth—if, indeed, a man can be 
‘said to have a purely personal history whose whole life has been devoted to 
the service of his country, and who has scarcely had a thought uneon 
|with public matters since extreme youth. ‘There are interesting details con- 
\cerning the conduct of the Pesti Hirldp, or Pesth Journal, of which Kossuth 
wes the editor from 1841 to 1844, and which became in his hands so 

valuable an exponent of Liberal principles. Many of those individuals who 
|look upon Kossuth as a demagogue or general destructive, whose a 
|lous powers of eloquence only render him the more dangerous, will robably 
be surprised to see the wisdom and moderation with which—while advo- 
cating the cause of the people, and endeavouring to awaken them to a sense 
of their dignity and of their rights—he employs that powerful eloquence 
equally to repress injustice and revolutionary excesses. The followings 
not the language of an ambitious demagogue :— 

Those schemes of wisdom are futile,’ he wrote, ‘which do not proceed from law, but 
within the boundaries of law, we must listen to the inspirations of sound reason, and we may 
not forget that under the shadow of a constitution which it has taken centuries to erect, 
the lives and interests of millions rest, who have as strong claims on our consideration 4 
|forbearance as on our justice.” With these views he was desirous that while claiming 
more just construction of the laws respecting the tenure of land, the interests of the 
proprietors of the soil should not be overlooked. ie 

“* He further exhorted those who, in their zeal for reform, were inclined towards extreme 
measures, to cherish the remembrance of the past, which amidst errors and darkness, con- 
tained much that was truly great and good, and therefore to respect the order of = bode 
tocracy, which had hitherto played the chief part in the history of their country. He 
the people follow leaders whose ‘names were associated with the most glorious a 
while be at the same time admonished those to whom a nation turned with ry ae 
the very sound of their names, to whom a sphere of active usefulness was opened from 4 
first entrance into life, which other men only attained through a series of long struggles, 
it was their duty to lead the nation on in the pathway of reform. ‘ Let them but 
their narrow-hearted, selfish, unpatriotic views, let them but feel that to grant ws _—e 
their rights is no sacrifice, but the best security for their own rights ij let them rd 
the white banner of rational progress crowned with the green garland of Hope, along 
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: ity and constitutional progress, and the nation will hail 
yoad of ul hema eir ie. and follow their traditional names with twice the 
with which they once followed their ancestors into the field of battle; but,’ 
idea, addressi g the aristocracy in their own persons, ‘if there are men among 
Kossuth hink that the splendid name you have inherited from your ancestors is an inex- 

sal. which confers on you the right to spend your lives in inaction, or even to 
capital, privileges and your private interests in the yf of right and justice, 
your Féjonal common Weal if such men are to be found, who by their blind egotism 
heel of the world’s advance, or of that rational progress which should guide the 
clog the We wise government, hindering that which the general need and the instinct of 
counsels de then—now, the nation unaided by you, will fulfil its own destiny— 
yang ; "you will; without you, even against you, if it must be.’” 
sethienls he attached undue value to the aristocratic element in the 
‘itution——thou h he never wished to overthrow constitutional monarchy 
- H , but mo to reform and purify it--experience soon taught him 
in any ‘Austrian faith and Austrian aes The difference between 
his feelings and those of his more credulous colleagues, flushed and hopeful 
from the triumph of having obtained from the king a responsible Ministry, 


pana rreeoe fficulty that Batthyanyi ded Kossuth 
+h much difficulty that Batthyanyi persuaded Kossuth to form one of the 
“Tt was with oo ambitious of office, and he knew that he differed on several points 


st 


3 


s 


nn’ nyi, and from those whio composed the rest of his Cabinet; but the Premier 
ee 1 his nce to be indispensable, and that no Cabinet could exist in Hungary 


. ed. Kossuth was not as credulous as many of his : 
fom ae S ap hye received ; he was well aware that the Vicabeab Minister’ menial 
bo regard with favourable eyes the efforts of the Liberal party to maintain order and inde- 

- and, therefore, while earnestly cherishing the — of aes he thought it 
penden wn be pre to resist external aggression ; he coul not believe that afew weeks 
ord change the whole policy of Austria, and urged that immediate preparations should 
be made to put the country in a state of defence. Batthyanyi, on the contrary, could see 
no reason for distrust. With views narrowed by an aristocratic education, he could never 
oa the true ao patel the people who confided in him, and he feared democracy 
more than the tyranty of despots. 

We might extract from this memoir many interesting illustrations of the 
incredible energy which is so distinguishing a characteristic of this remark- 
able man. We all know—he told us—how and where he learnt our lan- 

e; how, in his dreary imprisonment in the fortress of Buda, worn in 
health and wearied in spirit by the two years’ of solitary confinement he 
had endured before even books were allowed him, he mastered a foreign 
language with such completeness, that never, in the memory of living man, 
has it been wielded, even by a native orator, with greater power. Even when 
at Kutahia in 1850, an exile and a fugitive, in circumstances calculated to 
crush the spirit and paralyse the energies of most men, we are told he de- 
voted himself to acquiring the Turkish language, and to composing a grammar, 
now in use in*the Turkish schools. We take but a one-sided view of his 
character if we omit to notice the gentleness and mercy which distinguished 
his public acts. Never was he known to err on the side of harshness or 
injustice towards even his bitterest enemies. Indeed, his tenderness of dis- 
position and command of temper were proverbial among his countrymen. 
His wees quotes a trifling anecdote on this subject, which we insert as 
characteristic :— 

“ While thus occupied with his Ministerial labours, Kossuth almost denied himself neces- 
sary rest; but his placidity of temper and gentleness of disposition never forsook him in the 
relations of domestic life. An anecdote is told of him at this period, that one day having 
spent the whole oP oS tgs night in writing, and having retired to snatch a short in- 
terval of rest, he found on his return that the large pile of papers which had occupied him 
during so many hours had disappeared. On inquiry being made, an old servant of the 
family acknowledged that, supposing them to be rubbish, he had used them to light the 
— oe bid me a himself, - he ray write them over again, and 
rat do an unru' mper to recommence his work.” 


The best testimonial to his character is found in the adoration with which 
he is still regarded in Hungary. Nine hundred out of every thousand boys 
born since 1848, we are told, bear the name of “ Lajos” (Louis) in memory 
of the exile. 

This is not the place to retrace the sad story of 1849—of “ foreign force 
and native fraud” —of the treachery of friends and the apathy of European 
Governments —which laid Hungary again under the yoke of that relentless 
despotism which is a bye-word even among despotisms. But we cannot 
refrain from extracting and from echoing one more passage from this book, 
believing, as we do, that a selfish policy in nations, as in individuals, will in- 
fallibly receive, sooner or later, a just retribution; and that, according as 
the constitutional Governments of Jurope support the struggling nationali- 
ties cordially and loyally, or desert them from timid and temporising views 
of (miscalled) policy, will the cause of constitutional liberty stand or fall ? 


“On the Ist of August, Lord Palmerston had written a des yi i 
acre z ist, Lord P ston hac patch to Vienna, offering to 
mediate, if Austria desired it. The Russians were then in the very centre of Bengury, the 


and the freedom of fifteen millions of human beings; and England, after refusin 
. A . e ad) 4 
oS gee while there was yet time, offered to stay the hand of the destroyer when the 
. ra . ggle had already commenced. 
aliens: Paget wrote thus:—‘ The interests of Europe, of humanity, require that the 
of Russia should receiveacheck. . . . . She is preparing the way for future 
feea a south of Europe, and to these conquests Wallachia and Moldavia are the 
r = pied mee : countries have no force which could enable them to resist her invading 
th Single day, nor is it possible that for centuries they can have. . . Independent, 
erefore, i Provinces cannot be; the question then is, to whom they shall belong? 
finn, Let Hee is the only power which could hold them with safety to herself and 
of her constit ‘ungary offer the Principalities a frank union, a fair share in the advanta 
lechians wears and an equality of rights and privileges, and I have no doubt the Wal- 
axistence, civil gladly join themselves to a country which could guarantee them a national 
glad and religious freedom, and an identity of material interests. Hungary, too, 
to sive os a share in the trade of the Black Sea, and might probably be induced 
Polend ro he ar on Gallicia for such a compensation—and then, with constitutional 
the other rs ; inher integrity on the one side, and constitutional Hungary intervening on 
mt fi e 7 of invasion from absolute Russia would be an idle bugbear, unworthy a 
“Where is Mi From no other combination can Europe ever be safe.” 
bari Ungary now? Russia was invited by Austria to break down the second and 
bet tuk er which impeded her conquest in Europe. England, France, and Prussia 
if Ni — tothe proceecings of the czar. One barrier only remains; what wonder 
ha olas, encouraged by the conduct of the Powers at this period, attempt to 
Great Pet last obstacle between him and the ambition of his race, from the time of the 
er; and on whom does the blame rest, if Europe is again a scene of war and 
ed ? Surely the selfishness of nations, as of individuals, is short-sighted, and a just 
et visit those who have refused to interpose their influence to save from de 
can boast lives and liberties of the only great nation in continental Europe, whose people 
& Constitution of eight centuries.” 





assistance of the autocrat had enabled Austria to overthrow a constitutional government, | 





MORE POETS. 

Poems. By James Macfarlan. Robert Hardwicke. 
cael ee oe pre . . Saunders ran 4 

irmi a Spasmodic . By T. ones. Blackwood and Sons. 
Songs the Dramatists. ited Uy Robert Ball, John W. Parker and Son. 
Five an Englishman. Saunders and Otley. 
The Siege of Suistria: a Poem. By William Thomas Thornton. Longmans. 
4 Waterloo Commemoration for 1854. By Michael T. Barry. Wm. S. Orr and Co. 


Seven modern muses were noticed in this journal not very many days since. 
The ever-flowing tide of publication brings us this week no than six 
more, whom we must tch in a single article. In writing these words, 
we are led to remark the peculiar tendency of the to poetical— 
(well—rythmical)—expression. Here are thirteen new volumes of poetry 
ublished in the space of a few weeks, of different degrees of i 
ut none of them rising above mediocrity, while many, we must admit, fall 
far below it. Different as these books are,—different as men's minds,—there 
runs through all the present school of minor poets a certain resemblance, If 
we read the table of contents prefixed to any recent volume of we can- 
not but be struck with the similarity of the subjects chosen. has its 
Vicars of Wakefield, its Cavaliers, its Deerstalkers, Gipsies, mit lied pea- 
sants, as regularly as Painting. ‘‘ Solitude,” ‘‘ Memory,” ‘ Night,” “ ‘fhe 
Past,” ** Nature,” “ The Soul,” “ Hope,” “ Music,” ‘* Evening,” &c., &e., 
reet us as certainly in these volumes, as do our old friends above-named, in 
rafalgar-square. The poetic taste of the present day is characterised by a 
worship of nature, and by a carefui and minute observation of the changes 
of the external world. Add to this an eager recognition of the analogies 
between the material and immaterial, and you have the stock in trade of 
many a modern poet, whose very facility of versification becomes a deadly 
snare to him, because out of these materials he finds it so easy to weave 
endless reveries. From this danger Alexander Smith does not entirely 
escape, though his true poetic talent, and the variety and fertility of his 
imagination, save him from becoming monotonous or But 
in inferior hands the danger is manifest ; the obvious analogies and natural 
illustrations are soon exhausted, and the writer either himself ever- 
lastingly, or becomes strained and exaggerated, deeming himself forcible. 

We have mentioned Alexander Smith; because, in the poems of Mr. 
Macfarlan, now before us, the influence of that poet is strikingly 
The exuberances and — te which ne sincere admirers of 
Smith rd as errors incidental to youth and inexperience, are precisel 
the charestetiotios most easily imitated. Mr. Macfarlan's imagery is as ore 
fuse; but not, alas! as varied. Rosebuds, stars, suns, dew-drops,’ tear- 
drops, waves, motes, and beams, besprinkle the pages. Here and there we 
find a well-expressed thought, or a pretty image, but there is a sad lack of 
originality for the most part. To us there is neither nature nor novelty in 
the following conversation—or rather exchange of what Dickens calls 
“ moral proms, Nr between two friends ;— 

“ ERNEST. 

“ Hopes lie like flowers upon the path of man; 
And when they wither, it is oft because 
His own unwary steps have crushed their bloom. 

“ JULIAN. 

“ The past is but the charnel house of Time, 
Wherein are buried all our hopes and joys ; 
While memories come back like sheeted ghosts 
To haunt us in the midnight of our thoughts. 
Be ha pe 

| et! Build up a proud resolve 
Upon he ped of thy shuttered hopes.” 

Or in this: 
“ ERNEST. 

“ Man’s thoughts would fain go round the universe, 

And set out bravely on the mighty task ; 

But when they enter on the confines dim 

Of dread infinity, they quickly fall 

Like frighted shot-stars to the breast of earth. 
“ JULIAN. 

““ We must retire; the moon looks calmly in, 

As if to smile at our late sitting here. 
“ CYRIL. 

“You do mistake her; she is now at rest. 

The moon reveals her beauty to the night 

Without a blush upon her virgin cheek ; 

But when the earth too amorously looks up, 

She draws a cloud upon her naked form 

To screen her from the gaze.” 5 ae 

Ernest, the hero of the poem just quoted, is one of those mysteriously 
miserable geniuses, tender and sensitive, though steeped in crime (they 
would have you believe) of the blackest dye, who are ly fashionable 
with this class of writers. Mr. Macfarlan has consid le power of versi- 
fication ; we hope he may “ change his hand,” apply the pruning knife, and 
do better things. ; ; : 

There is less fault to find with Poetical Tentatives; but neither is there 
much to admire; the versification is smooth,—sometimes rather slovenly, 
the subjects neither novel, nor originally treated. We subjoin a spe- 
cimen :— 

“ THE RUSHING RIVER. 
“ Oh, river! rushing river, 
That floweth on for ever, 
Under the shadow of the tree that droopeth down ; 
Swift art thou, and full 
Of the rolling beautiful, 
Choir of rock and wave, as they each other crown. 
“Thy goal is not yet won, 
But still thou glidest on, 
To where its shores are lying; 
Towards that mighty sea, 
Which soon shall set them free, 
Thy trembling waves are sighing. 
“ How rapid is the tide 
Of life, which thou doth glide 
Towards some boundless ocean ; 
How many a soul to-day, 





Is hurrying on its way. 
With sighing and emotion !” : 
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A on all ists! Here is Professor Aytoun, under the thin 
of Perey Jones, pouring out a vial of wrath on Alexander Smith. 
Heaven knows we have little enough to say in defence of the poets of Young 
At the elose of the setetayda den feen-at cholera, at the cost of 
~gsweary hour, when the bright sun was tempting us from our mourn- 
fil task, we have latély tried to discover some hidden beauties in their 
productions. our readers know it was all in vain. Rather would we go 
to Nineveh with Mr. Layard, rather ascend Mont Blanc with Albert Smith, 
than again encounter the labour of the last six weeks. Above all we cannot 
. ‘Itis easy (crities ought to know) to pour out sentences of 
Sndiguatton. "Tet more pleasant and in every respect more human to search 
‘beauties. Pf we cannot find room for praise, we scorn to crush a literary 
aspirant who forges the of his own destruction. Sometimes, indeed, 
a sham achieves success. He deceives mankind, and then, in pity to our 
race, we ‘him. But we enter a decided inst that bur- 
lesque - which seems to have-seized on all the . Look at our 
theatres ; what a crusade is waged against the beautiful and the true! The 
divine Shakspeare has not eseaped. He has been travestied, parodied, and 
een ee in eoncéivable way. And so it is throughout. And we are 
astonis Seyiol measure that a man of any mark in literature should 
condeseend to court a eed yee to this popular taste. Firmilian, 
oo , is the of Professor Aytoun, and his object is to 
e Alexander Smith ridiculous. We are not going to defend Alexander 
Smith. ‘Long agowe is suecess, and did not certainly conceal 
his defects. We are content ‘to be assureil that the public have agreed 
in our-verdict, and that the poet ean stand on his own merits. As every- 
the oung Scotehman's poems lay on the sur- 
Revs found them out. Their beauties lay 
——, at‘all events, they lay beyond Professor Aytoun’s ken, and so the 
au 
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rof some tolerable imitations of Macaulay has chosen to write a parody. |! 


‘We are sorry to-say that some portions of Firmilian are too clever to allow 
the book to go unread, but the “s odie” effort will invite no praise but 
such as is-accorded to intelleet without heart. 

With ‘intense -satisfaction-we ‘turn to Songs from the Dramatists, edited 
by Robert Bell, and the Au volume of Parker’s annotated 
edition of the English Poets. Mr. Bell is, in the best sense of the word, a 
worker, and we believe him, when he tells us in his preface, ‘‘the labour 
bestowed upon this volume cannot be uately estimated by its bulk. 
The labour whieh is nof represented considerably exceeded the labour 
which has borne the fruit and flowers gathered into this little book.” We 
are spared the toil, and have full enjoyment of the pleasant results. From 
Nicholas Udall, who was born in 1505, to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
there are ‘some sixty dramatists, whose songs are thought worthy of 
republication. ond the fact that the general public is now, for the 
first time, to make acquaintance with the treasures of poetry con- 
cealed in the works of our dramatic writers, “the plan upon which the 
work is arranged furnishes the means of following the course of the drama 
historically, and tracing in its progress the revolutions of style, manners, and 
morals that marked successive periods.” To announce the appearance of 
such a book is enough. 

Five Dramas, by an ishman, and dedicated to Samuel Phelps; and 
The Siege of Silistria, by William Thomas Thornton, the author of Zohrab, 
conclude our list of poets; unless, indeed, we are to include a Waterloo Com- 
memoration, by Michael Thomas Barry, in a short advertisement to which 
the author has the audacity to tell us that the composition of the poem 
occupied fewer hours than its progress through the press did days. Such a 
statement at the very commencement of a book 1s a sufficient reason for 
closing it at once. Why should any one write a book, if it is necessary to 
preface it by an excuse 





FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 

Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant's Life. By Vincent 

Nolte. Triibner and Co. 
Wuo does not love a well-written autobiography? You may call us 
curious, and impertinent, and whatever hard names you choose; you may 
flee from our society as though we had inherited the mantle of old Boswell; 
but we confess, without a blush, that life would lose half its charms except 
for that instinctive s thy which each man takes in ‘the history of his 
fellows. What a dull cold affair would living become, if we were all bounded 
by our owngnarrow circle of hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows! Arch- 
bishop ‘Whateleytold a friend that he knew no better cure for a headache 
than Bishop Stanley's book about birds. For an Archbishop, that was 
well said; it , at least, that the mitre had not robbed him of all 
kindly affection. But, for ourselves, if we happened to be in the headache 
predicament, we should vote in favour of an autobiography. The memoirs 
of a Grammont, the diaries of our Pepyses, the daily records of doings and 
sayings, the unvarnished narratives of os the world treated a brother man 
on such and -such a day—all these have charms, if not to soothe the savage 
breast, at-dll events to ease an aching ‘heart, and cool a throbbing brain. 
But what does all this mean? Why are we repeating what everybody 
knows, and has been said a million times? For the very laudable purpose 
of introducing the Reminiscences of a Merchant. Now do not let the title 
disgust you. You have been shut up all day in that dull counting-house in 
the City, and you are sick of merehandise Three per Cents. But you will 
find eae in this book that smaeks of the shop. ‘To be sure, Herr Nolte 
was a merchant; but he was a merchant who passed through every phase of 
existence. He was a millionaire, and (listen to it mammon-loving Eng- 
lishmen) he tells us how he made his money. He was born in 1779, and he 


wrote the last lines of his autobiography in May, 1853. 
corner of Europe and America any 4 i 


He knew — 
royal persons of every di 


; he was in habits of familiar intercourse with 
¢ ) scription, with the kings who reign by divine 
right, and the kings who reign right of brains or money. In one page 
you have an anecdote of | ,in the next a pleasant bit of gossip 
about Byron. In short, there is scareely a notoriety of the last fifty years, 
on either side of the Atlantic, of whom you do not hear something. It 
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then, is a picture of Bonaparte at Leghorn. ‘Vincent was t 
had been sent to Leghorn to learn business with an uncle, c- boy, 
just arrived, and found that, thanks to Nelson, the British resi. 
escaped with all their property :— 
* About eleven o'clock on the ensuing day all the foreign consu! 
who was dismissing them very abruptly, when his lane happened tho Bonspar 
my uncle in his red consular uniform. He instantly accosted my worthy relative tt 
‘What's that? An English uniform ?’ My uncle, ovecehilad with confusion, 
— of mind enough left to stammer out. ‘No, Padrone’ (this word was had jus 
rrowed from the street corners). ‘ No, questa ¢ Uuniforma di Amburgo? + 
(or boss), this is the uniform of Hamburgh!’ Having thus delivered himself he 
et away; but Bonaparte went on with a fierce diatribe against ing that’ tied t 
nglish, thought English ideas, or could have any ieearene theme vith oe 
*These Englishmen,’ said he, according to the recital of my uncle when returned 
house, ‘These Englishmen shall get such a lesson as they never heard of before! J 
now on Vienna, and then further northwards, where I will destroy their hiding March 
Hamburgh and other places of resort, and then fercet them out in their own meee a 
My uncle told me that =e this outbreak, he could not keep himself from cxcaiming 
Birbante / (villain!) before the whole company present, but that the sound of j tie 
in the general buzz of the throng. ad 
“* However, any one acquainted with my uncle, is well aware that with him the deed was 
WMstance just me, 
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—— fur beind the thought, and such was, no doubt, the case in the 
tioned.” 
A whole chapter is devoted to the history of Ouvrard. Napoleon and 
the great capitalist were never good friends. Among other reasong for 
dislike of the Emperor to a ‘man whose riches exalted him into the posit; 
of a rival, perhaps the following was not the least :— 

“Napoleon, who, up to that time as a mere general, had found NO special 
plume ihinself u om great success with the fairer half of creation, wag —— te 
as Emperor, and was readily listened to by the rival beauties of the day. Jn 
Georges, the loveliest woman of her time, he flattered himself that he really 
complete conquest, looked upon her as his exclusive property, became enamoured ani 
jealous. Among the intelligence which he received from Paris, on the day after the battl, 
of Austerlitz, was a message from his Minister of Police, informing him that Mademoiselle 
Georges had passed several days at Ouvrard’s pleasure-palace o Rainey, and had there 
performed one of her very best parts. General Berthier, he had hastened onward four-and. 
twenty hours in advance of the Emperor, on his return from Vienna, instantly sent for 
Ouvrard, and intimated to him that this circumstance had in no light degree couiributed to 
exasperate the Em wate ae me ne > hasty return to Paris, 

“T had seen and admired Mademoiselle Georges the preceding year daring 
period I spent in Paris, on my journey to ‘agaielita. a limited as ‘os ae 
capital had been, I still had found an opportunity to get a peep at life bebind the scenes of 
the new imperial régime. The literary circles of the capital were just at that moment 
taken up with a new tragedy, which the celebrated play-writer and poet Renonard.was then 
preparing to bring out in the Theatre Francais, under the title of ‘Les Templiers’ (The 

emplars). The part of Ignaz de Molay, the Grand Master of the Tei was in the 
hands of Talma; the parts of the King and the Queen were given to Lafong and i 
Georges. The rehearsals lad been finished. The time for the first performanee fixel 
upon, and the intended presence of the Emperor and Empress everywhere announced, 

“ Paris at that time was in a buaz with all kinds of anecdotes about the remarkably 

lendid set of di ds which had been presented to the Empress by the.court 
Fossin, and which consisted of a diadem, necklace, and pendants for the ears, 
which had been asked for this superb ornament was half w million of francs; and, 
memory fails me, I reeollect to have heard at that time of another smaller sum, that is to 
say, about three hundred thousand francs. Josephine, whose purse was always-empty, in 
consequence of her pepeeneley for aang. po had expressed a desire to obtain possession 
of these diamonds, but the Emperor would not hear of either of these sums Paris had a 
great deal to say concerning the scenes that passed between Josephine and Napoleon in con- 
sequence of this affair; they were the ever-recurring topic of conversation ladies 
generally, to whose curiosity the jeweller was indebted for very frequent vials. People 
wanted to see what it was that an Emperor could deny to his Empress, 

“On the appointed day, placards announcing the first representation of “ The Templars” 
were visible at all the street corners. 

**] had been so fortunate as to procure a parquet ticket for a seat on the second sow of 
benches, from which I could get a good view of the imperial pair. I saw them enter their 
box, on the left of the house, and take their seats, Napoleon foremost and Josephine close 
beside bim. In the beginning of the second act, their + grec the king and queen 
peared upon the stage. Mademoiselle Georges, in the full splendour of her panel § 
charms and her splendid figure, heightened the imposing scene by a dazzling diadem, ear- 
drops, and necklace, all glittering with the most superb diamonds. As she the 
imperial box, Josephine, who was leaning forward on the front rail, betrayed a hasty move- 
ment of surprise, and then suddenly, as if struck by lightning, sank into her seat— 
furin the magnificent adornment of the actress she had recognised the jewels, sbowas s 
anxious to possess. During this little episode in the imperial box, Na remained, as 
might have been expected, entirely unmoved, For the Parisian world such an ineident ss 
this was a regular mine of fresh anecdotes concerning the scenes which they opined must 
have taken place in the private chambers of the Tuileries, after their majesties retumel 
from the theatre.” 

Very interesting is this account of the Baring family :— 

“T will take this opportunity of saying something about the Baring family, particularly 
its most distinguished. members, Sir Francis, and his second son, Alexander, as well as the 
honourable chief of the Amsterdam house, Mr. Henry Hope, whom I have already named. 
The last of these, when I first made his acquaintance, had reached his seventieth year, 
was somewhat deaf, He had never been married. It was he who opened the way for the 
cratic power of Russia, under the Empress Catharine IL, to the confidence of 
wealthiest capitalists in Europe, the Dutch, and thereby laid the foundation of Buss 
credit. Always treated by tle Empress with great distinction, he had been honoured 
the gift, from her own hand, of her portrait, the full size of life. This picture — 
place of honour in the superb gallery of paintings fitted up by him in his palace Hays 
ten Bosch’ (now a royal pleasure-palace), which he had built in the wood of Harlem. Upas 
his emigration to England, he had taken this splendid gallery, entirely composed of 
pieces, with him, and I had the pleasure of seeing it fragentty, at his residence in : 
equare. To the tone of a refined gentleman and man of the world he united a certit 
amiable affability which spoke to and won every heart. The whole-souled eordiality 
which he always met me, when I came to his dwelling in the city, or to his country-seat. 
Eastsheen, in the neighbourhood of Richmond, has always remained fresh in my —s 
Yet a secret trouble seemed to be weighing on his mind. This annoyance arose from 
notorious relations of his niece, Madam Williams Hope, with a Dutch officer of by 
the name of Dopff. I had attracted his confidence, and he one day seized me a 
the hand, Jed me to the window, and conld not restrain his tears, as he told me that rs 
must close the door of his house against her, if she ventured to bring this man with her 
England. The larger part of his considerable fortune, which he had bequeathed to Heary, 
the eldest son of this niece, and who died unmarried, passed, at the decease of the pe ng 4 
Adrian, the second son, who left no male heirs, but from whom it descended to Frans, 
third son, born several years afterwards. This third inheritor is the rich and va 
Mr. Hope, now settled in Paris, and the only surviving member of that branch of the 
family. 

* A close examination into the origin of the Baring family traces it back to a certain Pele 
Baring, who lived in the years from 1660 to 1670, at Groningen, in the Duteh at the 
Overyssel. One of his ancestors, under the name of Francis Baring, was pastor 
Lutheran church at Bremen, and in that capacity was called to London, where, a 
others, he had a son named John. The latter, well acquainted with cloth-mabingot that 
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would be a sin to tempt you to impatience by any farther delay. Here, 


at Larkbeer, in Devonshire, and there put up an establishment for the manufacture 
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~fonr sons, John, Thomas, Prancis, Charles, and a daughter, 
He “Two of these sons, John aud Francis, established themselves, under the 
and Francis Baring, at London, originally with a view of facilitating their 
D Ane esosing of is goods, and so_as to be in a position to import the raw 
such as wool, dye-stuffs, &c., themselves directly from abroad. 
the house oo the poy) SA the Selenaeiitaal 
Exeter—gradu under the firm-name of Francis a +a 
whosetived to ‘the eee Baring, Brothers and Co,, rose to the highest rank of 
ee the commerce of the world. ‘ 
“who, wader the Ministry of the Count Shelburn, father of the present 
Francis, ie, had ‘become his intimate friend and adviser in financial matters, 
a7 98 recéived the title of Baronet, was already styled — latter the 
cred He had become somewhat feeble and very deaf when I first got 
Prince of with him. Oa the oceasion of one of my visits to him, he told me 
sequainie! business for thirty years before he considered himself entitled tokeep 
occasion, when I spoke to him of my project in establishing 
Sion, after the'termination of my mission, he remarked, ‘Usually, my 
“that commission business is the best in which the commissions take this direc- 
frend, that commotion ‘with his hands, as if throwing something towards him— 
business. goes thus 1’—motioning as if be was throwing something from him, 
to saying, in other words, that receiving consignments was’a better business 
commissions. “Three of his sons, Thomas, Alexander, and Henry, entered 
establishment; but the first, who was intended to have carried on the father’s 
gerne of the latter, on the 12th of September, 1810, assumed the name of 
after end withdrew from the house, as the third also found occasion to do at a later 
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br Des Jeux,’ of Paris. But the sight of one 
a house, one night after another, in the great gambling establishments, 
; and even if it did not impair his credit, it in no slight degree 
respectability. This was felt at head-quarters, and an understanding was come 

from the tirm. een D 
Baring, the'second son of Sir Franeis, had received portion of his edueation 
had then ted it in England, and commenced his mercantile career in the 
fessrs. Hope, where a friendship sprung up between him and Mr. P. C. Labou- 
hich led to the latter's marriage, at a later period, with his sister, Maria Baring. 
’ Messrs. retired to England, in consequence of the oceupation of ‘Holland 
revolationary French army, under Pichegrue, and after Alexander Baring bad left 
he determined to visit the United States of North America. At his departure, 
his father confined hisadviee to two especial recommendations, one of which-was to purchase 
no wieultivated and the other not to marry a wife there: ‘ Because,’ said he, * un- 
cultivated lands can readily bought than sold again; and a wife is best suited to 
the home/in which she-was.raised, and cannot be formed or trained a second time.’ How- 
one year in the United States before he forgot: both’ branches 
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‘Alexander had.aot passe’ 

the i ot only did he purchase large tracts of land in the western part of 
the State of vania,-and lay out a not inconsiderable capital (100,000 dols. at least ) 
in the the District and now State of Maine, and that too under the annexed condition of 


-anutiiver of settlers thither within a certain term of years, but also, in 1798, 


when j “four years of age, he married Anna, the eldest daughter of Mr. William 
Bingham, Jn ia, who was at that time considered the richest man in the United 
States, and wasjthen a member of the Senate. The inheritance he had to thank her 
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at the death of her father, amounted to 900,000 dols. She bore him nine children, of 
seven are still living. The eldest of these, called William Bingham, after his grand- 
, is the ; Ashburton, and has reached the age of fifty-tree. His wife is a 
y ich, and their marriage has remained childless. After his death, his title, along 
‘the part of chis fortune, will pass to the second son, Francis, who is married 
of the Duke Bassano, a former State Secretary of Napoleon. This gentle- 
usually resides at Paris, and is the eldest head of the London house, in.the manage- 
ment of whose business, however, he seldom takes any active part. He has twosons. The 
favoutite from the first, of his father and mother, both title and fortune will pass entirely, 
acterding'to their wishes, into the hands of him who in their eyes deserved the preference.” 
Tn 1622, ‘Nolte is at Paris. He tells us of his interview with Lafitte, the 
Paris banker:— 
“T had more or less extensive connections with all the great bankers of Paris, except 
= Lafitte, who, asa native Frenchman—he came frem Bayonne—kept himself at t 
of the others, who were mostly Swiss. A very pressing letter of introduction, from 
poy aire aT made mast oeaee a with ny ~~ then —_ of 
former e pire, and had his various offices on the ground floor. $s own 
counting-room was in a t hall, where, upon a very broad dais of mahogany, four ste 
phoreatets wing desk Before him, at the foot of the dais, woe Den tents 
Gircle;' behind him, right and left, a dozen speaking tubes in the hall 
servedas means of communication with the heads of the various departments which com- 
posed hisvestablishment, ‘he arrangements were princely. As I vacua I found most of 
theam-ehairs filled by exchange brokers. I mounted the four steps, and presented to the 
chief of this ing my letter of introduction, which, after a glance at its contents, he 
laid behind him, and graciously waived me to one of the empty chairs. After some minutes 
into one of the speaking tubes, and a clerk appeared from within, to 
whom Mr. Lafitte gave my pee and then beckoned to me. With all due reverence I drew 
near lismercantile majesty, and received {rom his own mouth a polite invitation to visit him 
onmext Sunday, at the Maison sur Seine, a country-seat which fe had just. purchased from 
oe and vow ang werd = built. ‘ Come early,’ he said, * and we will talk at 
ease, promenading in the park.’ I made my appearance on Sunday, about three 
po a age by —~ seaedl and “ee into ac Sonatas rooms, library, billiard 
saloon, ter which I was teld that I would find M. Lafitte walking in the park. 
Thetenpon I took for my companion an elderly Englishman, who appeared to be bori 
himself ia vot yaw 'f We oe met the sonia of ‘the house, in camer with tivo —— 
dressed, well-mannered Englishmen, one of whom wore something then unusual in 
society—a summer costume, white drilling trousers, fine cottonstockings, and shoes. 
pert me rench well. The perfection of English cotton manufactures appeared to be 
the Conversation; and when we returned to the house 1 had decided that the two 
gentlemen were great Manchester spinners. M. Lafitte, as usual, led the conversation, as 
prem ad yey la corne;’ tit is, he s rp out pry came_ into his head, 
> Starting countless topies that had nothing to do with the matter ia 
On reaching the Sebdienapeme we found Madame Lafitte, with her only daughter, 
now the’ Princess dela Moskowa, and several gentlemen, most of them opposition deputies 
in the-ehamber, among: them M. Cassimir Perrier, and M. Grammont, to whom M. Lafitte 
‘ntnuduoed ly. At table one of the Englishinen was placed at Madame Latitte's 
jolt hand, the other: at her husband's. I concluded, by this distribution of the places of 
ur. that must be, probably, owners of several great cotton factories, with enor- 
ao at 's, which regulated the proportion of his great politeness to them. 
daheet se ne stivenese had as yet found no obstacle, rattled away. He rey great 
deal about ‘hundred days,’ and said he bad never admired Napoleon; and that during 
jhetinne pro he was daily sent for, and consulted by the pesto had learned to know 
; = had discovered that he possessed the art of making himself popular in the 
tighest : 


‘He was quite confidential with me,’ said Lafitte, ‘spoke without any re- 
“ 
soa a ee one ‘must know how to govern with arms of iron, but with velvet 


To 


E 


- 


6 
‘and-onee made'to me a notable remark about our nation. he Freneh,” he said, 
My readers may have heard this; but a remark which fell trom the lips of 


Lafitte’s right hand neighbour is newer 


ft 


‘ Right,’ said he, ‘it is so—bnt he ver, 
to put his gloves on.” This was sotrue, and so apropos, that all who heard it 
out laughing. J asked my next neighbour who the witty gentleman was, and learned, 
that he was no less a person than the celebrated Marquis of Lansdowne; his 


Companion was Lord Bristol 
“After dinner M. Lafitte continued his diseaursing, and displayed great power of retaining 


i 


oe , like ‘Lord Lansdowne, over a French fuisewr de discoyrs, 
aud phrase-hunter. Iie tloamomptsse lores? and render comprehensible the use 
eer tenner ere ity cng = i wo doanaied teehee 
rem: i i tener. aire ve de capacité,’ ‘est le premier 
devoir d’un deputé quand il s’agit de parler.’ The simple answer of the marquis was, *Ches 
nous on re prend la parole que pour pousser & la rone et avancer les affaires—to 
ness of the nation—comme nous disons en Anglais.’ ” 

The next anecilote is not new, but deserves repeating :— 
“ Chantrey was a farmer's son, and had studied painting in his youth, but with no,great 
success. Ataf i feast, wheze hia moter wished to. regalo ~ 
conceived the idea of moulding a hen in dough, and putting it 
This hen was his egg-laying for it commencad that 
his death to 15, per annum. fowl was so exquisitely natural, that the fame of it 
tains thal ata sepipenrsaaet eet to Lowden,” liom heoatele poe tetitalin meee 
elation cad me eae procure Tile seal tors stadia He went 
painting, and at last a 3 i 

Ee celeveated Horne Toake, mie Indien a aah eee ius, aud had > 
secuted by Pitt asa demagogue and public disturber, and dbtained from him se 
When the bust was finished, Chantrey had not money enough to cast it in plaster; but. 
got it at last, and took the bust.to the.sculptor Nollekens, at. that time at the head athe 
world in London. He was too late, pam for the exhibition. pe ype py 


p matic te Spe lanes nn | i inted.’ ‘ Let.us see w have 
ere,’ said N: and Chantrey uncov the At the first 

started with amazement. ‘What!’ he cried, ‘is that your first work had 
Chantrey said yes, when he added, ‘ Well, it is too perfect to be kept from the. * aod 


though the exhibition was full, Nollekens took one of his own works, and placed the 
ticket upon Tooke’s bust and the bust in the exhibition. The consequences weme unex- 
ampled, but well merited. I have seen it fifty times, and.always with fresh pleasure; for 
it bore the unmistakeable stamp of Truth, and to all who had seen Took or i 

likea living being, who would answer if addressed. Before the forty days. of exhibition were 
over, Chaatrey told me he had received orders for 5000/, worth of busts.” 

In 1837, Nolte has an interview with Queen Victoria, and gets into 
trouble thereby. He had determined to do a favour to “a very worthy 
young artist,” as he calls him, Mr. Henry Weeks, who wished to make a 
medallion portrait of the Queen. This honour Nolte was resolved to pro- 
cure for him. He succeeded, and here is the result :— 

“She gave him three sittings, and this bust, the first of the Queen, was a real master- 
piece, and obtained a great deal of attention at the Exposition of 1838. I had enggested 
Veeks to fasten up the great quantity of back hair which the Queen wore on the 
her head, and to replace the comb by a small crown. The suggestion was 
pleased everybody, particularly her Majesty, when she first saw the bust, medallion 
portrait was also successful, and the plate taken from it ne ‘self-acting tracer,’ 
was ‘the finest specimen of art that had yet appeared. ither Collas’ machine, nor the 
stiffly moving one of Bates, had the soft well formed lines of Bogardys’ invention which 
imitated the best productions of Raphael Morgher. é 

“The Baroness Léhzen had procured permission for me to present some iments ogi of 
this to her Majesty, and Weeks and myself were requested to come to Buckingham Palace. 
+ mn not avoid ing that all persons —- enti favourable impression in 
reference to the n's personal rance, and that usual answers to ii 
tions on that a wpe cha le peest beautiful—you never saw the like.’ nits ante 

“ On my arrival at Windsor, I was.sent into a room, where the baroness soon came.in her 
riding dress, with the skirt thrown over her arm. 

** Ah!’ she said, ‘you are there. I will tell'her Majesty. You will nothave to wait : 

* She had just returned from accompanying the Queen inaride. Ina little while s 
rustle, and said to myself, ‘In.amoment the Majesty of England will stand cautery 


ro 


4 
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“ The door opened, and a:young lady, with a couple of heavy locks fallen about her 
entered hastily, followed by the bareness and two ladiesof honour. The 
suddenly, and evidently without premeditation, and went directly to the bust which was 
placed on rather too lofty a pedestal, and repeated two or three times, ‘It is very fine.” 

‘* Her Majesty then came to me, who had a handsome portfolio, 
engravings. She was astonished at the relief; lifted one of them, and turned itto see if it 
were not embossed. . 

“T had prepared answers to mpl questions.on the nature of the machine, bat, in a 
moment, she gave me a nod, and Weeks another, and with one more ce at her bust, 
departed, followed by a lady of honour. The other lady, Lady Caroline Cavendish, and the 
baroness remained, and having somewhat critically examined the engravings, mea 
great many questions, Then the baroness inquired if it were my intention to the 
traits of other Euro sovereigns. I answered yes; and mentioned the Ka the 
Belgians as the next, because I knew that he was her friend and patron, and had procured 
her her post near the Queen. 

** As Il returned from the castle, Imet with Mr. Fozard, the Queen's riding master, with 
whom I had become acquainted on my former visits to Windsor, who entered into a lively 
conversation with me in reference to her Majesty, narrating several anecdotes, ealoulated to 
illustrate her natural buoyancy of spirits and unaffected simplicity of heart, when,released 
from the trammels and restraints re wore iowa 9 it 

“ Mr. Fozard seemed justly proug of having been the Queen's equestrian preceptor 
spoke highly and even extboceotion ly of her Siajesty's manner of tiling, stated that he 
had seen but few ladies who, in his opinion, were more graceful and more dexterons in the 
management of their high-bred steeds. 4 

“Ip the Court News appeared a short notice of the honour her Majesty had dapornny and 
I saw no result, save a one, from it all, Nevertheless, two days afterwards Iwas 
arrested in my house, in Edgeware-road, at the suit of Duke Charles of Brunswick. I had 
taken a contract from his companion, Baron Andlau, for sabretaches, sword and 
sheaths, and in: ; for which the duke had paid 50,000 francs on account, an bad 
promised to pay all within two months. This contract was not fullilled, and the belligerent 
duke instantly commenced a suit, without a word of advice to me. et was, 
simply, whether I was bound by the whole contract before the duke had fi his part; 
but he was fond of lawsuits, as‘his numerous cases in England proved. 

“Thad hitherto lived unsued, and this one only served to complete my distress. 
soon as Baron Andiau heard of this snit, he brought me 8000 a 10,000 which 
had not been paid in the above-named sum of 50,000, and said that the agent inthe trans« 
action would be accountable for the other 2000. The baron .had served the duke as. long 
as the unworthy nature of the latter would permit, but there were other grounds for their 
separation, which took place soon after. He now brought me back the money, for fear of 
certain possible expositions, which would have lost him the duke's confidence. 
was decided against me, and I was condemned to pay back the whole sum, without regard 
to the fact that I bad expended.30,000 francs in the contract. There should have been an 
appeal, but my clerk, whom I left in Paris, on my journey to Rome, “eg how difficulties 
were thronging about me, lost his head, and did nothing, except sell all the sheaths aud 
knapsacks that had been bought for about half their cost. I was utterly helpless on my 
return from Rome, and was nearly penniless when I went to England. . 

“Of course I could do nothing without money. The dake had sworn in London to 
indebtedness, and that sufficed to put me in prison. He knew my reuatauns partetly 
well; and although assured that my imprisonment would not procure restitution his 
vances, yet his evil nature forbade him to be kind to any one whom he bad in his 

I learned, too, that he was angry because the Queen had received me, while he was 
bidden the court for ever. I could have gotten bail, but was unable to pay a lawyer, 
so L determined to bear any fate as it came. I had two reasons for this. First, that 
House of Commons was then occupied with the question of imprisonment for 
everybody was waiting for the result of their deliberations; and second, that 
friend Emanuel Bernoulli, then resident in London, was in hopes of arranging 


the duke’s solicitor. 
“ My old friend Siegmond Riicker discovered my whereabouts by accident. 
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tention of his guests: he always had a little circle round him which I joined the more 
use itgave me an opportunity to observe the remarkable superiority of an 
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see iné, and promised to get me the ‘ liberties,’ namely, dour aquare 
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without my liear- 

‘i ill, but afterwards ed that he had fol- 

lowed the advice of a mutual acquaintance, to have nothing @o do with a matter which 

y. Iwas again the plaything of a ruthless 

eer peewee oseee Set te ae 
er, 


- 


whom I had frequently seen during my visits to London, and whom, from his neatness of 
I had supposed to be wealthy, although a hard drinker. ew: 
“ There ought to be interest among my readers to accept here ’a description of 
 Queen’s Bench prison, of which I was an inmate for three months and a half. After 
i three well-watched gates, you enter a oblong court, girt by a wall 50 
pad feet high. To the right, in acorner, is a well-built three-story house, which is let 
at a high rent to noble prisoners. One gentleman had inhabited one story for fourteen 
years; another, the great William Cobbett’s son, had been eight years in the prison. From 
the left corner to the outer wall of the place stretched a double row of houses, the furthest 
of which could be hired, furnished, by such as were able to pay; the others were for those 
who lived on the allowance of their creditors. At the end of these houses is a small 
covered market, where one can buy at t o’clock, a.M., fresh fish, flesh, vegetables, eggs, 
butter, &c. You either buy for yourself or trust servants, who are not always very.con- 
scientious. From the market yon take your purchases to one of the cookshops in the 
neighbourhood, and it — for your table. You get Sed breakfast from female 
attendants, who be tere in ty, who are the wives of poor debtors. ‘The large 
oblong place between the farthest row of houses and the wall is a err and pro- 
posers P when the weather permits, you can breathe the air, and, if you choose, 
imagine yourself at liberty. The space between the other row and the wall is much nar- 
rower. As soon as the doors are opened in the morning, in pours a torrent of outsiders, 
shop-keepers, visitors, newsmen, &c. To an Englishman, the newspaper is the first neces- 
sity ; the breakfast comes afterwards; with poor prisoners as long after as possible. ‘ Time 
is money,’ is not true in prison; there time is a burden, which grows day by day heavier, 
and must yet be borne with patience. A postman helps you to communicate with your 
friends, and a circulating library within the prison-bounds furnishes you with intellectual 
pastime.” 





THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
The Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. Edited by her Niece. Seven Volumes. 
Published for Henry Colburn by his Successors, Hurst and Blackett. 
A cuear reproduction, by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, of the more expen- 





sive png pe ge g by their predecessor, Mr. Colburn, in 1842. At less 
than a third of the price, we have seven handsomely got up volumes, 
though we could have wished that a little more care had been taken in the | 
correction fof the dates and references to suit the present time, and that 


fuller and more general. In such an age of low-priced literature as this, 
the public has a right to expect a new edition to be correct as well as cheap. 
Wabeee D’Arblay, better known by her maiden name of Miss Fanny | 


| 


ginning with the success of her first novel, Evelina, in 1778, is one of the | 
right sort, easy, pleasant, and gossipping, with much in it about the nota- | 
bilities of the day, of whose sayings and doings the world is always glad to 

hear. By her Diary Miss Burney would fain persuade us she was only “in her 

teens” when her first book was published. But, as the whole world knows, | 
she was six-and-twenty at the time, her birth having taken place at Lynn, 
in Norfolk, in 1752. Evelina is forgotten by the present generation, but in 
its day it made a wondrous sensation. The work was published anony- 
mously, and many were the guesses at its authorship. Once known, Miss 
Burney became a celebrity of the day. She was taken up by Mrs. Thrale, 
petted and complimented by Dr. pa Bting domesticated at Streatham, and 
installed as one of the great lights of that once famous coterie. The Diary 
from 1780 to 1784 chronicles her life during this time, and if we have 
rather too much about Miss Burney and her book, and too many repetitions 
of the flattering things that were said to the one, and about the other, they 
may fairly enough be set down to the score of pardonable and allowable 
vanity. or after all, Miss Burney’s heart was in the right place from first 
to last. Witness her strong family affections, and her correspondence with 
her father’s old friend and her own “second daddy,” Mr. Crisp. Nothing 
can be more charming than the letters of this literary recluse and ‘his Fan- 
nikin,’ as he termed her. The fondest affection and respect on her side, 
the kindest consideration, the most sensible advice, the gentlest chidings upon 
his. Through Mrs. Thrale, Miss Burney made acquaintance with all the 
famous people of the day, including, of course, the ‘ blue-stocking ladies” 
and their set. But it is the foolish, not the wise -people, that make pleasant 
reading. ‘“‘ Sweet Sophy Streathfield” with her pretty face, and her tears 
at will, is better far than Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Chapone, or Mrs. Crew. 
The old gentleman at Brighton, with the initial letters—small need surely 
for such mystery, seventy-five years after date—with his opinion of Johnson, 
‘Not much of a fine gentleman indeed, but a clever fellow—a deal of 
knowledge, but a deuced good understanding,” is better reading than all 
the wise sayings of the Doctor himself. 

Four years after Evelina, Miss Burney brought out her second novel of 
Cecilia, with nearly equal success. The growth of her literary reputation 
in the time is shown by that best of all tests—the money one. As the un- 
known authoress of Evelina, she got twenty pounds, and was thankful for 
it—for Cecilia she is said to have had two thousand. 

It was about this time, and when at the highest of her reputation, that 
Miss Burney lost her early friend, Mrs. Thrale, who had estranged herself 
from most of her old associates by her second marriage. Miss Burney and 
Johnson were amongst the number. The latter was furious, he burnt 
: er correspondence, and, in his wrath, passed sentence on his former 

avourite. ‘I never speak of her, and I desire never to hear of her more. 
I drive her wholly from my mind.” 

me. et much for Miss Burney, that all through her life, as far as her 
} se pee it known, she had the good fortune to meet with kind, fast 
rien . rs. Thrale was gone, but her place was more than supplied by 
one who was, in all respects, her superior. Mrs. Delaney, henceforth her 
principal adviser, was a lady of high birth and connexions, and still higher 
attractions, At this time she had taken up her abode at Windsor, at the 
yor eth pars. Sep bora i Queen, who honoured her and them- 

more by cultiv: er uaintan: ated: Sante 
Thus placed, Mrs. Delaney on in ot rye | 





d J a situation to put in a good word for 
her little favourite. The Queen wanted a keeper a the fe 8 at the time, 









and it was thought, no doubt, a good opportunity, for dis 


literary patronage, to give the place to one who was just hea By . 


representative. 


e appointment was offered and accepted in 1786. With it 


long years of a very dreary existence for poor Miss Burney. In the at 


one wonders what made her take it, for she was at this time 
cessful novel writer of the day, and a brilliant literar 


days 


the most suo, 


her. She had small liking for the place herself, and had anticte lay before 


turned out to be true, that she was not suited for it. Ho 


Cipated, what 


laney advised, and her father, a courtier and a tutt-Leunter 00 to Mrs. De. 
ce 


approved. So poor Miss Burney accepted suit and servi 


boo 
in pat a 


was almost menial. The consideration—a man and a maid, board 
lodging, and two hundred a year—the offsets, constant and irksome and 
dance on the royal person, the giving up of all old friends and atten. 
and worst of all—a forced companionship with one Madame Scho eatians 
fe first k berg, 


an old German she dragon, t eeper of the robes, 
Miss Burney’s immediate superior. This woman, too, was a 


tion of “hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ;” and her 
her colleague literally infernal. The outer world knows that 


and 
‘air? 


incarna- 
treatment of 


on kings and queens must be crab-like, walk backwards rather than for. 
wards, and neither be tired, hungry, nor thirsty in royal presence, 


the world —. expects that acceptance of a court 
Ti 


iving up of old friends or early habits. Yet so it was in the 


But 
place requires the 


e time was one of high party strife; the King and the prince at 


drawn, and the friends of the one perforce the 


oe of the other, Poor 


Burney had friends on both sides, but she soon found that she must 
none but those of the Court, and she was <g lainly to understand that 


all literary avocations were inconsistent wit 


the discharge of 
duties of second keeper of the robes. 


the important 


Yet it is but fair to say that in the Diary before us, the queen and the 
royal family are almost always drawn in a pleasing and amiable li The 
blunt, dull old King: with his “What! what! how was ig came 


it!” just as Peter 


indar makes him talk, and as his sons talked after 


him. The queen, as considerate as it was in her nature to be, and the 
princess always smooth and gentle. Yet it gives a strange idea of the 


of court trammels and the bad effect of royal etiquette, that this family, 


, 


observant, should be apparently quite unconscious of the dis. 


: : | comforts the observance of such rules entailed on all about them. Even 
the biographical notes at the end of each volume had been made somewhat |when after five years of a dreary, monotonous court life, Miss 
e 


health entirely gave way, under t 


effects of uncongenial duties, constant 


/confinement, and the annoyances of an existence spent with Madame 
Burney, had the good fortune to live through a busy and interesting time, [opernige Bb Aged is B Sone who did not Sot 


7 - \its cause. Indeed, when Miss Burney at last mustered up courage enough 
and to make herself famous at a comparatively early age. Her Diary, be- | ¢, resign, the queen was more annoyed at her for retiring, than at herself 


for having obliged her to go. 
During Miss Burney’s court life the king's first attack of i 
and she was at Kew and Windsor at the time of his stran 


ity occurred, 


treat- 
ment and final recovery. It was on the latter event that the king, being at 
Weymouth, was saluted, as the royal head emerged from the waves, after its 
first plunge, by loyal strains from a — in an adjoining bathing- 


machine. It was here, too, that the one-legged marete on 
the queen, shocked an indignant equerry by taking the roy. 


resentation to 
hand. “You 


must kneel, sir,” says the offended official. ‘ Alas! sir,” replies the crest- 


fallen functionary, “I cannot kneel, I have a wooden leg !” 
In 1791 Miss B 


urney proved herself once more a free woman. Naturally 


enough she took advantage of the situation, and, within little more than two 
years, married General D’Arblay. He was a French refugee who had come 
over from France in 1792, in company with that more prudent section of 
the Royalist party, who had vainly tried to stem the torrent of the coming 
revolution by temperate counsels and attempts at constitutional government. 

It may have been the romance of her disposition, or possibly because she 
was on what we may venture to call the wrong side of forty, and not likely 
to have another offer; but Miss Burney certainly made, what the world 
calls, a bad match, though, like many such, it turned out a happy one am 


main. They had nothing to live on but her literary court 
100/. a year, and what her writings might bring in. But on 


Her husband was a very Monsieur de 
horticulture. He dug up the asparagus, taking it pour les ma 


he planted in the autumn what he should have sown in the spring, and vice 
versd; he carefully cut the young wood out of his fruit trees; in word, @ 


this they got 


along in a humble, scrambling, yet pleasant, free-and-easy way 
i] ‘ Vert re in his love and ignorance of 


uvaises herbes; 


all ‘common things,” he was remarkable for a zeal without knowledge. 
During this early i” of her married life, Madame D’Arblay oe 
el, 


third and last nov 


Camilla, but with a success far inferior to. 


Evelina or Cecilia. In fact her day was gone by, and from this time the 
world ceases to hear of her as an authoress. In 1799 her husband was per 


mitted to return to France, where, later, he obtained a civil 


appointment. 


His native country from this time, till nearly the close of the war, became 
that of Madame~D’Arblay’s, who returned to England more 

English in tastes, habits, and ideas. But, as with other ladies, the reader's 
interest in her ceases when she changes her name. Before her court “he 
the Diary is amusing, because her early fame brought her in contact 


society worthy of being chronicled. The account of the next five ag of 
her life, as Keeper of the Robes to Queen Charlotte, is also interesting 


picture of court life and court discomforts. But when Miss Burney becomes 


Madame D’Arblay she ceases to be anything more than any 
aged married lady. ’ 
On this account, indeed, the later volumes are rather painful 


other middle- 
than amusing. 


The record of the deaths of early friends and associates grows more and 
more frequent, and between the earlier and the later volumes almost 


well-known names of Miss Burney’s early time have disap’ 
generation has grown up—the French Revolution and its cons 


given the world new notions and wider ideas. Madame D'Arblay, though 
generation, 


equences have 


still interesting as a connecting link between a past and the next 


has ceased to interest us in herself or her concerns. 

But as a pleasant and gossiping record of a former day, 
always be valuable, and we have little doubt that the present 
will command, as it deserves, a wide-spread circulation. 


the book will 
cheap edition 
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Parttalia. 


courage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself.—GoETHE. 





We sbould ao our utmost to en 





A ECLERGYMAN'S EXPERIENCE CF SOCIETY. 
IV. 
; March 10, 18—. 
it is mv duty to preach two sermons to a congregation 
Dawe dye differcat snl "Testing to the general theory, my 
composed to be delivered to the soul. I have to awaken the consciousness 
to produce pain, and then to point out the remedy. I am to believe 
of mY the members of my congregation are in earnest about their spiritual 
that al! n, have implicit faith in the doctrines that I am supposed to teach, 
ee viliek to accept me as the authorised exponent of divine truth. I 
and a led miserably failed. Of course, it may be my own fault. Pos- 
have pet attempting to perform duties for which I have no faculties. 
But it is too late now to think of that. The custom is for every clergyman, 
- lified or not, to preach, and I must obey. * * * * 
q I am intensely conscious that I have a message to deliver, but, strange to 
after several months’ ex erience I find that I cannot deliver it within 
the pale of the Established Church. I have only shocked my conaregetine 
when I wished to 0 their eyes. Here is my story. I had made ac- 
uaintance, more or less intimate, with the different classes of persons in 
q parish. The best streets and the suburbs were inhabited by the wealthier 
ook ‘As Ihave said before, they were, for the most part, without educa- 
tion, To be sure, they had sent their children to school; but the sons had 
all gone into business at a very early age, and the daughters had been taken 
away from school at the period when the young ladies of this century are 
to have comp eted their education. The consequence of this 
system may be “a! imagined. From first to last, they were all wor- 
shippers oft wealth. The dream of their existence was to accumulate money. 





——=——— 
nigh in despair: I made, however, one more effort. Why should I not try to 
speak to those who, from different causes, were never found within a 
of worship? Among what are called the lower classes, were me- 
chanics and labourers, who openly rejected Christianity. It surely was 
my duty, at whatever cost, if not to induce these ple to come to 
church, at least to assist them in working out the problem of life. Ac- 
cordingly, I asked about a dozen of them to give me an interview. The 
meeting took place in the library of an institution to which they be- 
longed. It was a narrow room, dimly lighted by gas. There was no 
carpet on the floor, and a few side shelves, nailed to the wall, were 
scantily furnished with books. Around a deal table in the centre of*the 
room were seated the men whom cae invited to meet me. With 
one exception they were all young. e elder, who acted as spokesman, 
was about fifty years old, but he “looked more like seventy—his hair was 
quite grey, and the traces of thought and suffering were deeply marked on 
his brow. = evidently did not know whether to re me as a friend or 
an enemy. He was surprised at my request, and, though apparently not 
cnadillegs to meet my mew had planted himself in a position of resolute 
self-defence. The younger men seemed less suspicious, and gave me a 
hearty welcome. I said, at once, that I had come to speak to them on sub- 
jects which I had only studied, but which to them were matters of life and 
death. I intended to speak with perfect frankness, and that they 
would throw off all restraint. I wished to know their difficulties, religious or 
social, and, so far asin me lay, to lend my aid in solving them. The man 
answered me thus :—‘* We are very much obliged to you for coming. We are 
surprised, because, to tell the honest truth, there is no body of men for whom 
we have such contempt as the clergy. But we are ready to listen to any- 
ae you have to say.” I could not but know that the man was'speaking the 
truth. The clergy, and religious _ in general, had shunned his class 
as things “common and unclean.” e doctrines of Christianity were as 
a wall between them. I therefore, at once, acknowledged the justice of the 
censure, and explained that, though I had not come to make proselytes of 
them, I yet wished to show, if I could, that the clergy might still be men, 
and that Christianity was not the repulsive system they had taken it for. 





For what, indeed, I never could discover. I often tried to find out how 
spent their days. As for the men, they went down to their places of 
business, in the morning, and returned home, with their whole souls intent 
on loss and gain, to spend their nights in feasting. I do not mean that they 
were vicious or immoral. You could find no positive fault with men whose 
notions of living were confined within such narrow limits. You could only pity 
them and try to rouse them from their torpor. Everything in their houses 
betokened their love of solid wealth. There was nothing graceful. The 
rooms were crowded with the most expensive furniture—massive chairs of 
i ogany, heavy sideboards, ugly portraits of different members of 
their families, gorgeous curtains, and resplendent fireplaces. But they were 
all for show. e drawing-room was rarely used. Except on grand occa- 
sions, the chairs and tables were literally packed up asif for removal. There 
was a cold, cheerless, and yet contemptuous look about everything. I felt 
sometimes as if { was stricken dumb by the sight. I knew that, in their 
eyes, the mere possession of so much wealth conferred an infinite supe- 


The women spent their days between buying fine clothes, gossiping, and 
husband hunting. Perhaps I was dull, but I thought that they did not 
know what conversation meant. At all events, I always felt quite isolated, 
as if I had not one’ subject in common with them. Now, what was to be 
done with such people? Certainly there were many, both men and women, 
in my congregation, for whom I had profound respect. Some ladies there 
were who had formed themselves into a society for visiting the sick, others 
professed great zeal for the conversion of Jews and heathens. With a 
strong faith in spiritual Christianity, and an inexplicable belief in what is 
called the Millennium, they literally had no place in the world themselves, 
and did their best to seduce everybody else from its pleasures and pursuits. 
But I could excuse a good deal of this absurdity for the availed ain 
thropy which it concealed or kept alive. It was the fine ladies and rich 
men who, at first, perplexed me most. As I said, I took orders under 
protest. T had forced myself into the profession of certain doctrines which I 
very soon found I could not conscientiously teach. My plan was this: It 
was very obvious that the people who came to church were professing 

jans. I must speak to them as persons within the pale. It was easy 
therefore to ask them whether they lived up to their profession. I stated, 
inthe plainest and most forcible language, the chief doctrines of Christianity, 
and then showed them that they were as far removed from Christian practice 
as the sun is from the earth—in other words, that they were a living lie. I 
abjured them to declare themselves. I besought them to do one of two 
igs—either to reject the faith or to conform to the practice. I wished to 
bring matters to atest. I did not use vague platitudes about Heaven, Hell, 
and the Divine wrath. hat kind of preaching had long ceased to produce 
any effect save that of a pleasurable excitement. I am really astounded at 
the grim satisfaction with which Churchgoers (I will not call them 
Christians) can contemplate the prospect of several millions of people suffer- 
ing eternal torment. But I made fierce and repeated attacks upon the 
idol which they all worshi ped. I tried to destroy their faith in money, and, 
= to say, they took it ill. They rebelled against my iconoclasm. They 
me in private hard names enough; | was everything bad by turns. 
Chartist, communist, infidel—such was the man whom the bishop had 
‘pointed to be their teacher. After one sermon that I preached, it was 
everywhere that I had become a Roman Catholic! Most innocently 
quoted—with a certain eulogium upon the man—a very remarkable 
Passage from the writings of John Newman. Because I regretted that so 
much genius had gone into servitude, [ was denounced as a heretic. No 
wonder, perhaps, when I recollect the impression produced in that same 
fslpit by aman who applied the most opprobrious —s to some who, 


er mistaken, had still 


given up everything for the sake of conscience, 


and this to people who scarce knew the meaning of the word self-denial ! 
Again, pened to quote an apt passage from one of Macaulay's Essays, 


I 
ting te ston of the Roman Catholic Church—and, behold, I was 


E need as a Jesuit in disguise. * * * * 
ven the poorer classes shrunk from this kind of teaching, and I was well 


Now I was not speaking to ignorance. These men were employed, for 
twelve hours a day, in severe manual toil, but they found more time for 
| reading and mental cultivation than the wealthy shipowners and masters 

| who paid them their wages. ‘Ihey knew, as well as I was made to know 
| Thucydides, the writings of Charles Kingsley; they were familiar with 
| Emerson, had learnt something of Carlyle, and were hard-working students 

|of Gibbon. Of the social problems of the day they had no need to learn. 

They were mistaken, terribly mistaken, in many of their theories, but they 

were in earnest, and, as I soon found, were ready to be taught. They 

utterly scorned the notion that I was doing them a favour. The pride of 
honest labour sat upon their brows. I must speak to them as one of them- 

selves or else hold my peace. They had learnt to respect themselves, and 
they refused to be slaves. Still, I had enjoyed opportunities which they had 
not ; they could listen with gratitude to any honest man who would teach 
without despising them. And this I was willing to do. In point of religion 
they were what are called infidels, and, as such, rejected, as a whole, the 
system which contained the special doctrines from which they shrunk. I 

frankly said that I believed them so far in the wrong. I thought that it 

was quite possible to teach a social Christianity, with beneficial while 

I ignored, for the moment, all the obnoxious articles of faith. Accordingly 
I made this proposition: “Ido not ask you to come to church; I even 
think that listening to our services might do rae positive harm. But | am 

ready to preach a course of sermons on social subjects directly addressed to 

you, and intended to carry out into practice my ideas about a social Chris- 

tianity.” The notion seemed to please them, and they all a d to come to 
church. Now, in honest truth, I did not think that I should shock any one 

by preaching on such subjects. I knew, of course, the prejudice that existed 
against the introduction of novel doctrines, but I hoped that all earnest 
Christians would sympathise in any effort that I might make towards the 
conversion, if you like to call it so, of a large number of my parishioners. I 
did not, at all events, anticipate the stormy opposition that I encountered. 
Yesterday I preached my first sermon. I commeneed by an introduction, 
in which I openly stated my views, and I preached a sermon on one of the 
subjects which I knew to be engrossing public attention. The truth was 
that, almost unconsciously, I had shown that I did not believe in what is 
called the verbal inspiration of the Old Testament, and I had besides made 
a somewhat fierce onslaught on vices which I knew to prevail among, at 
least, the lower classes in my parish. I cannot describe the confusion which 
ensued. Next morning I found the parish in an uproar. The chureh- 
| wardens were for writing to the bishop; I was told that half my congrega- 
tion would absent themselves from church. In short, the unhappy sermon 
was infidel, communistic, and—worse than all—indelicate. I believe that 
|some people would have shut their doors against me. I took it all very 
| quietly, and offered my incumbent to resign my charge if he objected to my 
preaching. He offered no objection, and I am allowed to complete my 
course. * * * * 








May 17, 18—. 
Altogether I have been successful. I do not mean to take any special 
credit to myself, but I am sure that if clergymen would reject that narrow 
theory, which confines their teaching to the inculeation of spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and be content to deal, even with infidels, upon common ground, 
they would have an abundant reward. Believe me, a splendid career is 
before you! Why, if you really hold the truth in your hand, do you think 
that it applies only to the world beyond. What did your Master do? 
He was the foremost man in creation—and that, because there was not a 
human joy in which he could not share, no human woe with which he could 
not sympathise. Out with you! Proud Pharisees! Preach loudly in your 
pulpits, url forth your bitter sentences, slay this one and that one with the 
breath of your nostrils, condemn all the world, be worshipped by the few 
who surround your altars, but separate yourselves from all and i 
that looks like heresy. 
June 10, 18—. 
This cannot last. The Church of England is to the full as despotic as the 
Church of Rome. Every sect confines salvation within the pale of its own 
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believe: there ever such a spectacle! Right! ou named |asked by speculators, and the result—at a season wh 
bo we . Pi a Ae 4 erpetinl 'empty—was a comparatively thin house. tee ee 


rch unable to understund the by hours, but by sensations, so the character of that audience was Not ity 


Protestant, for every sect almost in 
state of protest. Here is di Establiched 






TURDAY, 


as time is not to be ‘8 hale 


of the times. She cannot see that she has lost her hold upon the hearts | density, but its enthusiasm. * * * 


the le. Wer doctrines are not believed, her ritual is not observed, 


° 


We shall defer any detailed notice of the production of Rossini’s dates 


and yet, if a man tries to adapt the teaching of the Church to the wants of opera, Le Comte Ory, till next season, for the simple reason that we han 


the age, le is forthwith denounced as a heretic. 


Che is. 


THE OPERA. 











Moxpat, the 7th of August, 1854, was a mg be marked with black in| and is always sparkling (and a as crystal ; Tagliatico be 
er time, endowed with all the | effective, and Zelger is at least familiar with the traditions of his , 
ius, and with all the spells of imperious beauty, | we have our doubts about Signor Luchesi. We know he has been Bu 


our operatic annals. The noblest singer of 
ifts of exuberant i 
rutta Grast, sang her last farewell to an English audience. Never did 


li 
the dying swan on the banks of the Meeander pour forth diviner music! | which the robust and patriotic audiences of Young Italy have 
ers, and in the decay of her | by Verdi to despise. We know that, as the faded beauty boomy 
> this, at least, would have | p2en is better than a never was. But the audiences of the 


She did not leave us in the decline of her 
charms—not in the fading twilight h 
been 4 bitter consolation; but. in all the rich maturity of her genius and 


5 

= 

£ 

Z 

s 

fe 

fea 
: 


a century, 


who for so many seasons has shed warmth and light on the lives of the 
dullest and h of us: even to remember those evenings is a privilege. 

If there was one feeling more dominant than another in that valedictory | 
audience of Monday night last, it was, Who shall fild her place? Who shall | 
replace Grisi in all that the name of Grisi represents to the eye and ear of | 
memory? It was this dearth and absoiute poverty of the stage that added, | 
ones, @ more poignant emotion to the parting, a8 the majestic grace of | 
the Diva passed slowly and sadly from the gaze of her worshippers. 

The performance was worthy of the occasion. Never was Norma more | 
august. im beauty, more superb in song: never were Raoul and Valentine | 
more graceful, more passionate, more pathetic. And then came the supreme | 
moment when the artist, no longer the actress but the woman, appeared | 
before the curtain to receive the crowning triumph. Ladies waved their | 
handkerchiefs till they were faint with agitation ; men shouted and cheered | 
= they were hoarse; the orchestra rose en masse ; the stage was buried in | 

owers. 

It was one of those nights when an audience is possessed by a sort of | 
electric sympathy. Three times did Grisi come forward with Mario, and a 
fourth time alone; and when she found herself alone in that tempest of 
tumultuous emotion, she shed tears—the last and most womanly a¢knowledg- 





} of so many of her earliest triumphs | nothing to do with the remains of tenors. It is a that journals 

and most gowing recollections, and to a public who, for nearly a quarter of | influence should encourage the directors of the opera in palming of then 
ve been among the most’ constant. of her votaries. Let not, | substitates on an indulgent public. We can but humbl Protest. We look 

however, the just impatience of our regrets betray us into injustice to one with dismay to the prospects of next season, now that Grisi and Mario have 


' sister, has, after many sudden and contradictory changes of mind, resolved fp 


not heard it this week. Why it should have been out-for 

last nights we do not pretend to divine: the directors have not beat tte 

wise punctilious in observing their programme. other, 
Le Comte Ory has always been a favourite in Paris, and we see no 

why it should not be a cherished companion to the Barbiere in the 1m 

of the Roya Tratiay Orera. We hear the ensemble of the 

highly approved—we know that Madame Bosio vocalises like 4 i 


ight tenor, and enjoys a eontinental reputation for that Rossinian finished 


Roya ° 
Orera have a right to the best, and none but the best, voices, and hen 


departed. Perhaps the success of the Comte Ory may s 
direction in which success is to be found—we mean to the te nal 


music and to Italian Opera. 
While we are on the subject of farewells, we may take the opportunity of 
iving a bit of news from Paris by way of compensation to our own losses 
on this side of the Channel. We hear that Mademoiselle Rachel, who has 
been living in close retirement at Brussels since the lamented death of 


withdraw her resignation as a sociétaire of the Tieatee Faancas, and'f 
continue to sustain the fortunes of that classical stage with renovated powers, 
She will appear in the gratuitous performance next Tuesday : her defui 
rentrée will take place in September. We congratulate the Tanurg 
Francais and the great tragédienne herself on her return to the scene of her 
many triumphs. We trust she may be furnished with opportunities of ney 
‘creations’ in the modern drama. Meanwhile, a new by 
Sand is said to be under consideration of the reading committee of 
Treatre Francars. 


Madame Grisi and Signor Mario sailed on Tuesday last in the *Baltie fir 
New York. They are announced to appear in the first week of 








ment. 


The theatre was far from being inconveniently crowded, as had been | worthy of America, and their return to Europe crowned with happiness and 
expected. Many stayed away for fear of the crowd and the fabulous prices | repose in their own loved Italy! EB. P. 








All the good wishes of the old world attend them. May their success be 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Aug. 8. 
BANKRUPTS.—Witi1am Ropert NIExp and W1nti1aM 
Hexry Hvew Coutanper, Cannon-street West, shawl 
warehousemen—CHARL&s WItLIAM NoRMAN, Shoreditch, 
tailors’ trimming seller—HENRY TURTLE, Mount Et ce, 
Mile-end-road, cheesemonger—HENRY Taytor, Newbury, 
r—JamEs Bistop, Southam bootmaker—HENNY 
PPINGER, Hawkhurst, Kent lor—Epwarv Davies, 
Harrow-road, Paddington, amd Park-terrace Regent’s-park, 
oilman—TromAs Jonn Horteway, ~ remo 7, 
facturer—THomas Kimpton, Liverpool, er—W InbIAM 
ARMsTRONG and WILLIAM OLDROYD Hawnxey, Shrews. 
bury, tailors—Grorer HENRY FourDRINIER, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, paper manufacturer—Tromas BEtsHAM HUTTON, 
Birmingham, wine-merchant —-WiLa1AM Hoopsr, hi 
cabinetmaker—GrEorGE Epwakrps, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, grocer—Steraew Trorman, Chipping Sodbury, 
Gloucestershire, corn-dealor—GEORGE HINGESTON, Lyme 


Regis, money scrivener—Joun ScuGpEN and E 
WEBSTER, ford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—GEORGE 
JeEves, Sheffield, brush manufacturer. 


Friday, Aug. 11. 

BANKRUPTS.—GxroreGs Tapiin, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, carpet warehouseman — HENRY BENNETT, Christ- 
church, Hants, linendraper—MIcHAEL SoLOMAN, Lambeth- 
walk, china FREDERICK Hawse Krnq, New Shore- 
ham, carpenter and builder—James WILD, Hurst, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, cotton spinner—JamEs WovrnvDEN, Manches- 
ter, eating-house keeper—THomas MELLOR and SAMURBL 
Eason, Liverpool, merchants—MosELEY NATHAN, Liver- 
pool, watch manufacturer—Joun Frooks, Sherborne, Dor- 
set, brewer—Samvuet Garratt, Perran-wharf, Cortiwall 


contractor — Jom STURGES, Maidstone, Kent, baker— | pa 


JAwes ApranamM Smitu, Lambeth, lighterman—Tuomas 

FreprricGoonerr, Bromley, omnibus proprietor—G rorcEr 

Lowry, Salford, flax spinner—WitLiaM GELDART, North 

Shields, shipowner— EDWARD STAPLEs, the younger, ’ 

Cambridge, miller-—Taomas Betsnam HveTrTon, Birming- 

| aa spirit merchant—Wittiam Yor«KE, Ches- 
unt, . 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

ee 8, at 32, Devonshire-place, the wife of 
Sir John W.H. Anson, Bart: a son, 

ee wer & Macao, the wife of Adam Wallace 

ee mete -M. Acting Consul at Canton: a son. 

t-— August ®, at Bottesford, Lady Advliza Norman : 


hter. 
Ww Oe AT Ashwell Thorpe, Nor- 


folk, Lady ‘Tyrwhitt: a’ son. 


; GES. 
ACOT ice, By ties tea nt Sats at St. Peter's Church 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, Charles Wyndham a Court, 5 
M.P., only son of Lieutenant- & Court, to Emi 4 
eldest daughter of Henry Currie, . of West Horsley- 


PPro Su A 

REVEL—VI RY.—July 26, at Genoa, Count Adrien de 
Revel, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of H. M. King of Sardinia at the Court of Vienna, 
and formerly at the B n Court, to a de Viry 
widow of the Chevalier William de Viry, ‘and daughter of 

_ the late Basil Montagu 


, *) — 


a 
STOP ~ 8,.at Penlee Stoke, Devon, the Hon. | 
airy Weateet Sopra ud 


° = a ‘s Pi ; all the sales have been made at this redaetion, but hokters 
ioe Lee hegens 28 0s. Hanae Pee | generally will not give way, so that the balewe tents 
late Reverend id Williams, of Bleadon, Somerset, to | = te capa oa hy tm Fon Oats each 1s. cheaper, There 
Teaelia Catherine, youngest daughter of Tuomas Macie | have been no sie of floating cangors sore at 
Late, Bey, of Upailt, "Siena. vamp. the North is very small. ‘The harvest is proceeding wel in 
CROKER.—August 8, at his residence, No. 3, Gloucester. or ee a SS ain 
ft laa eae Thonms Crofton Croker, Beq., aged Danzig and in the interior. In the north of Prance te 
EDWIN.—August 3, at her lodgings at Chelsea, at an ad- | oe Oe carpess cf Benitian iacie aaa 
vanced age, Mrs. Edwin, formerly of Drury-lane Theatre. | a¢ 19s. 6d. and 20s.—one arrived, the other on 
ELLIOT.— August 5, at Upton-park, Slough. Kdward Elliot, | quantity of Oats shipped from Archangel u pee 
Esq. of eS. Assistant-secretary to the | Juty, was 102,607 quarters. Prices there been well 
Master-General of the mance. } i 
HARTLEY August 7, at his residenee, No. 27, Upper Ber- ane sroemgne Reena eas 
keley-street, Portman-square, Major-General Humphrey ° 
Robert Hartley. | 
PAULL—August 2, at Vevey, Lieut.-Colonel Pauli, late | 
Hanoverian Consul at Genoa. 











BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosIn@ Prices.) 








STE WART.—June 30, the Honourable Charles Stewart, of = ie | 
Llandovery, and Custos of St. Ann’s, Jamaica, in his fifty- | Sat, Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. |Frid. 
fourth year. Bank StocK........6.0., sss 2094 | 209 2104 | 210 | 98 
=a | Sper Cent. Red. .... 98 934 | 93% 96 HY 
° lh. | $perCent.Con. An. 923 986 | #83 

DUI Z Irs. Consols for Account 93 93 | 924 st |% 

3} per Cent. An. .... 93} 93 | 93¢ 93 bs 

aoe New 3 per Cents... 00... 0... ee ee oo 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, | [ong Ans. 1800........ ..... sa | @ sueeotias 
Friday Evening, August 11, 1854 | Ditto Bonds; i000 | | Hp Te oe 

THF Chancellor’s financial statement, the fineness of the | Ditto, under £1000 2... |... } re covery |B 
er, and Lord Clarendon’s announcement of the Rus- | Fx, Bills, £1000 : 2p| 2d id id}? 

sians being forced to evacuate the Prineipalities, have com- | Pitto, £500 ..... Tp) 2p) sus 1 





bined to make Consols one per cent. higher than last week. | Ditto, | 4p) 4p 

Iway shares, both home and foreign, have maintained | Di teow Saal saeintnsheetheniaiaiae _%P et eee 

their value. Foreign securities but little doing in. Spanish | FOREIGN FUNDS. 

have improved. Mines are still neglected; hardly a bargain | (LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WERK UNDING 

in gold mines. Crystal Palaces are still flat, at about 4}. | HURSDAY EvEnING.) 

bp all a languid, and but little doing. | Brazilian Bonds .......... 994 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
nsols close, 924, 926. ” | Buenos 3 6 per Cen’ ts. ... Cents 1822 ......+e0-<00 

Ayres 6 per Cen , i 





Consols, 93; Caledonian, 64, 644; Chester and Holyhead, | 3); : e 
15}, 164; Eastern Counties, 13, 133; Edinburgh and Glas- — Ht oo nm a Spanish 3h CE, New Det. Ik 
gow, 58, 60; Great Northern, 864, 874; Great Western, 754, | Rouador Bonds... 33, Spanish Committee Cert. 
76; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 69 69} London and Brighton,  yfexican 3 per Cents | “of not fun. ...... it 
106, 107 x. d.; London and North- ‘for 


estern, 1054, 105; Lon- ; ’ ly — Cents. 5 

don and South-Western, sid, 864; Midland, ¢8f, 8g; New. | Maegan ® Der Ot: for | Teletan a4 per Cent 

port, wenny, 2 eford, 7, 6 dis.; Oxford, Wor- Portuguese 4 per Cents. ... - 

eester, and Wolverhampton, 33, 35; South Devon, 13, 15; : 4 per Cent. Certif. 

South Barter, 6, bh: Bont, Wales, 204, 30 i York, New: Portuguese 5 p. Cents. ... | — per 

castle, and Berwic 5, 76; al ort, i + were ree 

| 68; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 6, 6} dis.; East India, 24,2! | ‘URKISH EXHIBITION AND 

| pm.; Madras, } dis., 4 pm Namur and Liemre, 7}, 8; SEUM, HYDE PARK CORNE 
orthern of France, 33}, 38$; Paris and Lyons, 18}, 18%, pm.: having been devoted in the most elaborat 

Paris and Orleans, 46, 48; & and Rouen, 39, 41; 8 careful arrangement for this Unique Co! 

qd Strasbourg, 314, 31g; Rouen and Havre, 2234, 234; from Life, realised by Correct Costume, and 
estern of France, 5}, 64 pm.; Agua Fria, #, $; Brazil detail of Arms, &c., Illustrating the Turkish 

Imperial, 3, 4; Carson's Creek, 4,3; Linares 9, 10; Nouvean and Present,” it is now completed, and will 

Ponde, 4, 4; Pontgibeaud, 16, 17; Peninsular, 4, 4 pm.; the ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE P. 
Tnited Mexican, 34, 3¢; Waller, 4,'§; Australian Bank, 82 | PICCADILLY.—OPEN DALLY, from 11 a 

| 8#; London Chartered Bank of Australia, 20], 214; Oriental | with the exception of Saturday, when it w' 

. kk, feb te: pag of Aectralia,, 0, 6S fy | 6 pan. ea 
gricultural, 43, 45; Peel River, 44, 44; North British Austra- of Admission 2s. 6d.; Children, . 

lian Land, 7, '{; Orystal Palaoe,4, 4t. mickets (admitting five persons), 10s.; om Satardays, 
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Children, 2s. 6d. 
CORN MARKET. | Family | ‘Piokete may be previously secured at Mi 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, August 11. | MITCHELL/S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- rest an 
Srvcr Mouday the supply of Wheat has been fair, and in | Book to the Exhibition is published, with . 
good demantl at 28, to Jv. below the priecs of that day, and | Price Is, 
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—The REDUCTION 


d the easy state of the Tea- 
sa DO ond Company to SELL — 
28. 84., 2% 10d., and 3s. 
3. 2d, $s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 
Tea, 4s. 
and 4s, 4d, 


UTY OFF TEA. 
pu. gan Re 


ai 


ho 
The Best Assan Pekoe ‘Soue saa 
Ba - by 4s. 8 
Pearl Gunpowder ~ F ne 8 
an 
Prine Coes. ‘the | Best W ty India Coffee 1s. 4a. 


riccs. 
sre supplied hg yg our own vans, if within 


oese free, by 
Boa noite, and spices sent carriage free to 
mM ’ 


railway station or market-town in England, if to the 
rae COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 


PHILLIPS and 
scat price-current sent free on epotiantion. 


A’ “|, NOTHER R REDU CTION OF FOUR- 


IN THE DUTY ON TBA. 
rrance wt el practice of always being 

In acco 
FIRST 


the full ADVANTAGE of every 
REDUCHON the 


yalue of our goods, we have at once 
i ok or nut the Public shall 


nett vn ener, em 


; and we are determined, so far as 


8 the pound. 
0 ” 
8 ” 
8 9s 
+ ” 
0 me 
4 


” 





6 ” 


> ht mt ot te BO GOO 


hie Gocoa.. = 
for the convenience of our numerous c ustomers, we re- 


The Best Homoopat 
— finest West India 


vered rown vans, free of charee, within 
"Al ons dati a4 Pereeis of Tea and Coffee, of the 


LLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
= cccdnete and Dealers, 


27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


TLLEAM STEVENS, Sole Agent, con- 

ing the Public with the “ME TROPO.- 

LITAN ro iP fINCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 

COMPANY'S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the Standard 
Imperial Measure, at the prices below :— 


s. d. 








Me or Stouts... quarts 6 ; 6 per doz 
ar eee pints 3 9 , 
Do do...... halfpints 2 3 ,, 


All Orders to be sent to the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms Cash. WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 
The Company’s Goods supplied in Casks to Families. 


HOWER and all DOMESTIC BATHS. 

—Purchasers of these valuable and imapestont family 
requisites should im inspect DEANE, DRAY, and 
Co.'s extensive STOCK, warranted the best m ho ot ad, 
both for finish and durability. Deane, Dray, aud Co,’s Re- 
cumbent Shower Bath forms at the same time an excellent 
Spooging ng Bath, and may also be used as a Hip Bath, thus 

ing to all the members of the family the various appli 
eations of the bath. Shower baths of improved construction. 
Hip, plunging, sponging, vapour, and other baths, of various 
sizesand patterns. An Illustrated Pamphlet on Baths and 
Bathing may be had on application, or free by post. Esta- 
blished A.D. 1700.—Deane, Dray, and Co, (opening to the 
Monument) London- bridge. 





SHOOTING SEASON, 1854. 


P. JOYCE'S ANTI-CORROSIVE PERCUS- 
SION CAPS. 


TS; Nobility, Gentry, and Sporting 
at large, arc respectfully informed, that these 
welltried Detonaters, warranted in every respect, which 
hae now stcod the test ot many years’ experience, both at 
home and abroad, may be had as tisual of Messrs. J. Blanch | 
sect bat Gracechurc eh-street; H. Beckwith, 58, Skinner- 
ker, Field, and Sons, 233, High Holborn; J. C 

Ww. , 502, New Oxford- street; W. Cogswell, 224, Strand; 
; oore and Grey, 43, Old Bond- -strect; 8S. Nock and Co., 
73,8 perms treet; H! Tatham, 37, Charing-cross; T, Boss, 
aad i s-street; and of most respectable Gui-makers 
= lers in Gunpowder throughout the United King- 
To prevent accident and disappointment to Pur- 
— the “yt of —— os mee they are re- 

to observe the name and address of F. JOYOR, 
NAL INVENTOR AND SOLE MANU FPACTURER, 
sch Sealed Packet, without which they are not genuine. 


is rendered necessary by some unprincipled 
Sit imitated the Labels and W Reet aber ’ 
Foil Covered Caps, Wire Cartridges and Waddi ings 
ery description. 


__Wholesale Warehouse, s 57, Upper Thames-street. 





RUPTURES.~BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
T= MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed b upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
Most eet ve {nvention in the curative treatment of 
— use of a steel s pring (so often hurtful in its 
a here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round 
while the we and Pats resisting power is supplied, hy 
ie Patent Lever, fitting with s~* 
“ %& cannot he 


ease auch 
and closeness thm ved and may be 


sleep. A deseri tive un -— “onlar » 

i caot fail to i) form wil hy pore on 
of the body, two inc’ below the hips, 

sent to tho. Manufacturer, Mr yOiHN WHITE, 25, 


bende 
© STOCKINGS, KNF "B CAPS, &e, For VARI- 
of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 


Ns and all cases - 
fate | inexpens? ANS, &e. They are porous, light 


stocking, Prigg ¢ 


reg 
i iH 


ze 
HP 


ve, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
-rom 78, 6d. to 16s, 


g 


Postage, 6d, 








= 1 our Teas to fullest extent of the | 
reap the full be- | 


and Refined Sugars at market 


value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
of | 








TEAM to INDIA, CHINA, and 
te AUSTRALIA, &e. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi Oompany's 
Steamers, carrying her Majesty’s mails and despatches, start 
= Southampton for the undermientioned ports, as 

ollows:— 

Por ADEN, CBYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, PENANG, 
SING APORE, and HONG KONG, on the 4th and 20th of 
every month. 

For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILIP, and SYDNEY (touch- 
ing at BATAVIA), on the = of every alternate month; 
next Ste 4th Sept em 

R.. or My ata and AUEXAN DRIA on the 4th and 20th of 
the mont 

For VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ.and GIBRALTAR, 
on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of every month. 

MARSE ILLES to MALTA.— The Company’s new and fast 
Steam-ships VALETTA and VECTIS are despatched from 
MARSE ILLES to MALTA on _the 10th and 26th of every 
month (in connexion with the Southampton Packets of the 
4th and 20th of the month). 

Por further information, and tariffs of the Company’s 
rates of passage-money, and freight, &c.,apply at the. Com- 
pany’s Oifices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London ; and Oriental- 
place, Southampton. 


AN K OF DEPOSIT, 


No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square, London. 


Established May, 1844. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 





| amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 


Interest may be obtained with perfe Security. 

The Interest is parable in Jawvary and Jovy, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through’ Country 
Bankers, without expense. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free > on application. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LoFFODEN 
Istes, Norway, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FoR Con- 
sumpTr1on, Brononttis, Astuma, Gout, Corontc Ragv- 
| MATISM, AND ALL Scroruious Disrases. 

Approved of and recommended by the most distinguished 
| Scientific Chemists, prescribed by the most eminent Medi- 
cal Men, and supplied to the leading Hospitals of Europe. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
MEDICAL anp SCIENTIFIC TESTIMONIALS: 


“ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“ In the preference of the light brown over the pale oil we 
fully concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of the 
light brown cod-liver oil prepared for medical use under the 
direction of Dr. de Jon f and obtained from the wholesale 
agents, Messrs. ANsan, Harrorn, and Co.,77, Strand. We 
find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of 
bile.” 


“THE MEDICAL CIRCULAR,” May 10, 1854. 


“ The pale oil, even when genuine, is deficient to a con- 
siderable extent, if not wholly, of the volatile acid, 
iodine, phosphate of clialk, the cholinic acid, bilifellinic acid, 
and other elements of bile, which are found in their normal 
paaentions in the light brown oil. The utmost reliance ianee may 
»¢ placed upon the experimental researches of Dr. — ‘h, 
who is one of the most eminent of ye chemists ; 
oil prepared by him enjoys also the itional om te of 
the opinion of Baron Lie’ and the late Dr. Pereira, in 
favour of its genuineness and efficacy. Our own experience 
practically confirms their judgment, and we unhesitatingly 
recommend the light brown oil as the for icinal 
purposes, and well deserving the confidence of the profes- 


510k. 
BARON LIEBIC. 


“You have rendered an essential service to science 
your researches, and your efforts to provide sufferers wi 
this medicine, in its purest and most ine state, nat 
ensure you the gratitude of everyone who stands in need of 


its use.” 
DR. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 


“1 know that no one can be better, and few so well, ac- 
quainted with the physical and chemical ies of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the autho- 
|rity on the subject. The oil which you gave me was of the 
very finest quality, whether considered with reference to its 
|colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfied 
\that for medicinal purposes no finer oil eaa be procured.” 





Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 


Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Posséssions, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2. 6d.; Pints, 49. 9d. 
*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRJAGE pes, © 
any” part of England, on receip:¢ of a remittance of Ten Shil- 
lings. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 
= OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. ‘This is, of a, known 
mure, safe, active, and efftcac’; sus in the purification ee 
Blood of all morbid matte", of bile, UPCA, ACTIRS Service. 
substances, humogrs of all kinds, which produce rashes 
eruptions, sali.rhs ma, erysipelas, scald hi » sore eyes and 


€ re * 

— coroat and ulcers, au sores on au iN bs ert of ha 
It is unsurpassed in its action med y Ban “ine — 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause 

those organs, and expelling all humours from the sys oa. 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prev euts pustu ppv 
simples and every variety of sores on the facc and breast. 
tt is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 
gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 
It isa great female medicine, 
euliar to the sex than an 


may 


debilitated and weak, 
nervaus and.restless —es : 
nd willeure more complatuts 
other ———~ 4 in the world, Warchouse, $73, Stran rand, ad- 
joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, and CO., 
Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 28.64; pints, 4s. ; ; small quarts, 
4s, 6d. ; quarts, 7s. 6d.; mammoths, 11s, 








EPEATED efforts to communicate witlt 
other failed. Enough 
probably fou und its wag. to ereatean expectation of my being 
"Tl ot appear exon cppomtas om opponent of any nominee. 
isToave te pcos fi The plan oe ocopate eae 


when t — sw 





Tam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
T. PERRONET a 
Eliot Vale, pReRay Aug. 7, 1854 








REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BO- 


DICE.—Stiff st: destroy natural grace, produce 
deformity, and im nt disease, Curvature of the spine, 
oa tion, ands ‘evils arise from their use. MAR- 


BODIE s is without whalebone or a 
at teams time furnishing a sufficient support, ad i 
parting to the figure that natural elezmnece, which is qui 


impossible under the presswre whieli is the great aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. time 
asi gailanes of the wearer are also by ® simple fase 
ww oh, front, to obviate the lacing. be 

sete he obtained sparentens end Manufacturers, 
B. and BE. H. MA 


scoapammmanpneneeeee 


rTHE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR.—The 





immediate ioc of this Institution is, to com: 

an Organised ee Supply fora great variety of : 

of consumption, wi guarantee for their quality, 
genuineness, fair witedieandin il &e. Itis hus, wi 

the limits of the agency, to make the ® 
kind of poli service, not pacgletive, but and 
sufficiently remunerative, and at the same time to relieve the 
consumer of the uncertainty arising from the impostures 
avd unfair dealing practised kin ete 


and tradesmen. This = ‘nly be weew 





— mtg dae! op eet, oat i vera 
found Cotes s ee mitered sea benefit 
of the officers of the Instigueten, ere any 
its a limited, so as to all canaetiie 
ration, an surplus meen 

objects as have odie on the pris of dir of distribution. 

Amongst these would be Feovident Assestaioue 
connected with cman or A EF 
balance of inter 

ance of interests in <2 ee oa 
io ny a teal come or en aia il 
, wit ¢ or for 
~ ply of of labour n various de. sia 

ph e a state ortee cee the the chet boned he 
to the public is not 
~ the honest fe on ae to + ~ ‘he be rei at hoe 

be fairly obtained for the price, toge fe ener convent. 
ence, in some cases, of access to \ Sanne wh 
procurable by parties well aequainted with heh best | x 4 
of wholesale supply in the city of ; London, but which may 
be difficult to find or in to find at all in in 
retail shops. It is Pintended also & give the cay: money 
customer the advantage of his pro: ihiment 
of keeping an —— with the es sta i} ae “and oto 
by as from a >, 
ae of doing business; and ithe s most oss to 
the consumer. 

Any persons who are desirotis of entering further inte 
details, with a view to ye aS ———— by 
letter, with Mons. J, Ix StvA ‘the fie Hew 
20, Albany-street i s- 4 "Yon don, or or with the Rev. 
Cc. partes. . Oriel Co , Oxford, one of : 

he Unive rveyor os cahesdt terdieenetion oon, bape 
ness concern. The establisitment uddertakes to execute 
orders entrusted to its care. 

For us, card and list off apply to Mr. Wim 
Islip, ” Bentral Office of the Univ. urveyor, 150, Fen- 


church-street, City. 





HE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
Reduction in Price -CREWSS DISINERGTING FLUID 


7 the Best and Et aont pation of Dwelling 
ouses, > 
Draine, Water Closes osets, &¢., the ce di rere 
he Prevention of Contagion and 

Bad ie 
The extraotdinary power of this ~ py - and Purify- 
recommended 


ing Agent is now acknow and 
Une tise Colles of Physicians. Crike the action of 





other aisinteeta it dest ali noxious smells, and 

itself sc atlas.’ the manufacturer, havin dette 

motiopol by the false assu o @ 

patent, as to wa warn the publi¢ dk 2 

tions. Eath Bottle of Crews’s 

a tt sect a solutioti of "Chloride of it of Zine, ¥ which 
Be save use Sinyity eoth times its a aa te ah 

uct dedompanying ¢ach 

vide iste dstipane. pecans in A A nied t > 

Tmperiat quarts aired @ GRA 

vosmels At Ss, per Bate A Pn ‘ 

harf, teed London. 








Commer tal 
C H.O DE. 


T x Prev ue by the destruction of all 
CREWS’S pIINEROD By 








Colleg: 
oie Baar Bits, is al heute, poe at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, 2, 
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Just ready, in post 8vo, with Illustrations printed in Colours, 
LEANINGS from PICCADILLY to 
G PERA. By J. W. OLDMIXON, Commander, R.N. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoNeMANS. 


Just ready, in post 8vo. 
HE BALTIC; Its Gates, Shores, and 
Cities; With a Notice of the White Sea, &c. By the 
Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.GS. 
London: Loneman, Browy, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 








Second Edition, revised, in post 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
DEFENGE of the ECLIPSE of 
\\ FAITH, by its Author: Being a nder to Pro- 
fessor Newman: Including a full Examination of that 
Writer’s Criticism on the Character of Christ; and a Chap- 
he A and Pretensions of Modern Deism. 
*,* Also, a New and cheaper Edition of The Eclipse of 
Paith, in fep. 8vo, price 5s. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 





N a New Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, of 
ue SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT : 
Exhibi the Various ok most eee Pee 
to persgus persgns ti0D ary degree of Tank, £0. Ac.. By W. KING- 


Wuitraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 4s., 


T HE HAYMAKERS’ HISTORIES. 
Twelve Cantos in Terza Rima. 
By RUTHER. 

“ This is holarly little book, sweet as a meadow at 
time, and full of summer influences. We confess this hatte 
volume excites our curiosity; and as to the writer, the skil 
with = the we & one t h, the almost im- 
macu! correctness rhymes, 
aueneih which pervades the whole, would indicate a poet of 
some standing, although the style resembles none that we 


th. 





London: GEorGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 


This Day, foolscap octavo, 6d. 


HE MATERIAL AIDS OF EDUCA- 

TION : being an pa Lecture, delivered July 10, 

1854, on the occasion of the Educational Exhibition of 1854. 
By W. WHEWELL, D.D. 


London: Joun W. ParkKER and Son, West Strand. 








This day, Third Edition, 3s. 
OX THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Examiniog 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London. 
London: Jomn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, in small 8vo, price 7s. 


HE CROSS and the CRESCENT, as 
STANDARDS in WAR;; their origin, pocerens, and 

the abuses of the Cross, as revised and enforced by the 
Bishops of Rome. By JAMES J. MACINTYRE. 


London: Apa Scott, Charter-house-square. 


On the 16th of August will be published, price 5s. 6d., 


THE NINTH VOLUME of “ HOUSE- 
HOLD WO .” Conducted by CHARLES 
DICKENS. Containing “HARD TIMES” &c. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand; and Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders. 





ARCHER GURNEY’S NEW POEMS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, the People’s Edition, with fancy 
boards, price 1s. 6d., 


ONGS OF THE PRESENT. 


London: CLARKE and BEETON, Fleet-street. 


Price 6d., by post, 10d, 
Kk o.38 oe S -& 
SIX CHAPTERS BY A HUNGARIAN. 

“Facts alone are wanted in life... . . you can form the 
minds of reasoning animals upon facts . . . . stick to facts, 
sir !"— Dickens. 

London: RoBpERT HARDWICKE, 38, Carey-street, and all 
booksellers. 








Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d. 


T= GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 

“In this volume we have some exceedingly smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 
_ “ These portraits of what the author terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 
Leader News r, and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a iar and interesting character.”—Leeds Times, 

“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them written, always satirical in spirit, 
and occasionally far-seeing in their ken. There are points 

could hardly have done better.”—Zra. 

ais The author of this book has distinguished himself bv 
iny enting, if we so speak, quite a new siyie of news- 
paper-comment on entary men and proceedings. If 
we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. itty’s name will yet be 
a conspicuous one in the world of - The maiy 
notion of the work is that is under a mistak 
in considering itself a self-governed country. Mr Whitty 
seems to have no political We know no , ie 
tical writing of the showing a harder head, a more ee. 
less frankness, than Mr. Whitty’s. Add to this a great fu 
of politital ~ tate and a power of witty expression.” — 


Comm x 
TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row, 












rie. 


THE LEADER. (Sarurpay, Aucust 12, iesa, 








This day, crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


TURKEY, ANCIENT AND MODER); 


BEING AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT jy 
EUROPE TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT W. FRASER, M.A. 





EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


JERNINGHAM. 


A Story. 


Now ready, carefully Revised, and wholl: prin} 
One Volume, price 5s., ve ted—in 


A R D T I MR 8 
By CHARLES DICKENs, 
BrapBurY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 

USIC.—The Economical Wonder ofa 
“ A tale of very great merit.”— Advertiser. Day.—The 60th Edition of HAMILmOe eo the 
“Strongly portrayed.”—The Press. INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE DERX 
Force in many of the scenes.”—Spectator. F folio, price 4s. 62 pages.—“ A very firsterate mesic 
“Talent, information, and much inventive power.”—Sun. | ing a guinea’s worth of the best matter” pg 3 contain. 
“ Dashing, splendid style.”—Sunday Times. Instructions for Singing. Large music folio, fg, nilton’s 


“ j ~~ 4 } 
2 ano = “a = . phe or aeelity.”—Br 4 | London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








“Exciting and amusing.”—Obdserver 








EL JAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 330) 


7 ag Sap MUSICAL TERMS. Forty-second dition. By 


MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW WORK. | JOHN BISHOP. Upwards of 200 pages. 1s. 
| “One of the most perfect and efficient that has ever been 


Foolscap cloth, 5s. | published.”— Era, 


HE NEMESIS OF POWER — Forms) cLARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS ¢f 
and Causes of Revolution. | MUSIC. Thirtieth Edition. 107 pages. 1s, 








TASTY Nr | “This admirable work has long bee! favourite 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, concknenaell Geiaenen*cadiiee. 3 na with 
Author of “ Isis,” “ There and Back Again,” &c.&e. | London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New 


i 7 illy. | Publishers to the Queen; StmpKry, M 4 
London: CH#aPMAn and HALL, 193, Piccadilly . te | on and of ot ee MARSHALL, ad Oo, 





ss ota 
On Wednesday, one vol., feap., 2s., a Cheap Edition of XJ OVELLO’S EDITION ; CHERU. 
HE HALF-SISTERS. 4! |. BINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
T - | FUGUE. Price 6s. 6d. bound; post free, 7s. ; the 
A Tale. | first of the series of “ Novello’s Library for the bane, of 

By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of “ Zoe,” &c. Musical Knowledge.” 


Also, just published, | ee o. a. Novante, santam and New York. 
[HE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 2.!) OVELLO’S SCHOOL ROUND. 


| BOOK. 50 Rounds. Price 1s, 
THE BACHELOR OF THE \OVELLO'S ANALYSIS OF VOOAL 


eke oh a RUDIMENTS. Price 64. 
: APMAD ALL, 195, adilly. TKIN@?a la ale a 7 
en er eer spi a H‘*™ KINS’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
2 vols., 35s.; Portraits, 16s. 


UILD of LITERATURE and ART 1 0A 
Checpenedt by Act of Parliament, 17th Victoria, | N° VE a 8vo, ORA- 


cap. 54), to ENCOURAGE LIFE ASSURANCE and other 
PROVIDENT HABITS among AUTHORS and ARTISTS. | Catalogues gratis on application at 69, Dean-street, Soho, 
to render such Assistance to both as shall never compromise or 24, Poultry. 


= es al ——— —— a 4 2 et: ae is 
nstitution, where honou e rest from arduous labour s roa ae apa” 
EAVES from a SURGEON’S NOTE- 
CASE, being Selections from the actual experiences 


still be associated with the discha of congenial duties. 

The Council is now ready to enrol members and to receive 
subscriptions, in conformity with the rules set forth in the | of an eminent living Medical Man, in 
— exposition of the objects and constitution of the E EPITOMIST; 

uild. Copies of this document containing the names of the | which also contains—Reviews of New Books, all the Seien- 
Officers and Council, and of the Subscribers; an abstract of | tific and Manufacturing Intelligence of the week, Abstracts 
the Act of Incorporation, the proposed Bye-Laws, and Tables | of Patents, a Domestic Miscellany and © 
of Premiums for Life Assurance, Deferred Annuities, and the | published every Saturday, price 2d.. stamped, 3d., and for- 
Sickness Fund, may be had, free of charge, at the Chambers | warded free by post, on the day of publication, for 3, 3d. 
of the Guild, No. 10, Lancaster-place, Strand; of Mr. per quarter, paid in advance. Office, 49, King 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street; at the Athenzum aid of Mr. | street, London, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders 
Geoge Simms, bookseller, Manchester; of Messrs. Webb and | jn the kingdom 
Hunt, booksellers, Liverpool ; Messrs Simms and Son, book- | a = , 
sellers, Bath; Messrs. Evans and Arrowsmith, booksellers, | Sesh euidiineddadone 6d 
Bristol; Messrs. Rogers and Fowler, booksellers, Sheffield ; ; a» ust published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Sang, bookseller, Neweastle-on-Iyne; Mr. Bell, book- | NERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
Seller, birmingham ; r. dg. Benzies, seller, Edin- Spermatorrhoea; its Nature and Treatment, with a0 
burgh; Messrs. Murray and Son, booksellers, Glasgow ; Mr. re, ; y c" * rsons 
M'Glashan, bookseller, Dublin ; and also by post, on receipt Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by pe 


at the Guild Chambers of « stamped and addressed envelope. oo a speedy, E net vo a cute Ot LLEGR 
W. HENRY WILLS, Honorary Secretary, OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: AYLoTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 

















~~ AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


RYSTAL PALACE, MUSICAL IX- 

STRUMENT COURT.—Mr. Wo. REA has the houour 
F b to announce to the Nobility and Gentry that he will, next 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and Saturday, perform a series of compositions on the New 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- Repetition Grand Cottage Pianoforte- Manufactured and 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now ata pre-| Exhibited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, EDMEADES, and 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved drafts on | CO., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at Three o'clock. 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. ——— 


Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, > RAD , 7 7 Ss AND 
Lenton. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. PHOTOGRAPHIC I ORTRAIT Pai 
London, August, 1854. STUDIES FROM THE LIFE.—Copies_of 
P | Sculpture, Works of Art, and Specimens of Manufactor®, 
se i eo ew taken daily. Mansions, Churches, or other ny 0 
ects, in Town or Country, photographed ata notice: 
nstructions in the Art and Apparatus supplieg ie] 
A PPOINT- graphic Chemicals of absolute purity. Waxet Jodised, 
+ Albumenised Papers. Price list free on application. 
DOLAMORE and BULLOCK, New Photographic 
tation, & Repent stent, Tejera eh. 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
AAR. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., frov, tha 
Viper: —— ~ *-=seity of Padua, who hrs beey este" 
TON 7 iva un vied . note. ak OS™ shed it 
FREQUENT TRAVELLERS can IN- London for thece years, gives pi: "ns in italiana 
SURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the French at his o:vn house, Cr a une house of his pupils. & 
YEAR, for terms of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE on also attends Schv ls both in town and the country. wl 
plication to the Booking Clerks at the Principal Railway ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly pract 
Stations, and at the Offices of the RAILWAY PassENGERS th€ Most mediocre mint cannot fail to thoroughly 
ASSURANCE CoMPANY, 3, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. hend his lessons. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | jap?) eer toMr. ARK.'VABENE, No. 4 St. Michael 





AGENCIES. 
PPLICATIONS for 
: MENTS in the Agency department of the Mitre 
Life Office are requested to be addressed on or before the 
first of Septem -> jext, to 
W. BRIDGES, Secretary. 


q : oan wh aN 
Remuneration Liberal. onan. London. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE LeaDER,”—For a Half-Year, 
WONDON ; Printed by Groner Hooren, (of Po 3, Northend 


13s. Money orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Branch Office, 


Terrace, Hammersmith Road, in th 
FFICE, No. 7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND cmt Goumeberan and Published by THORNTON LeiGn Hunt (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's t#rk) at 


es 





























and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Ws Hington THE LEADES 
Savoy, in thesame County.—SATURDAY, August 12, 1864. 
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